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ca, Choral Building Blocks are groups of choral pices that hang 
on together harmoniously. They're a brand new concept in choral 
a : programming, based on a unique system Fred Waring devised 
- \G\K + in producing the Pennsylvanians’ thousands of programs. 
- In these sample building blocks, you'll see how songs can be 
a “ r.\\\ yo Hid avicgint any combined in unusual ways, to make a total program that is 
ANDER we Ba aie reo more interesting than the sum of its parts. Colors, girls’ names, 
W * tard weatts 2 af Gel animals — any subject can serve as a unifying framework 
ner" fiz0" Vert : not’ within which you can build variety, contrast, change-of-pace, and 
any axe Bae HO Wi Nelb ar Wome that rare but wonderful quality, originality. All 22 of the new 
Beyor spantere’ qua Fols % building blocks give you mental stimulation in planning unusual 
The wane) jgurtey and well-balanced programs. And each is so adaptable that 
; youd og Wide sentiment “ ¢ you can create entertaining programs for all audiences, 
: ws ABIE : world eet ant \® ' from school assemblies to Town Hall critics. 
 onsestt 4 panes Qo 4 Try this new Shawnee Press program-building technique. 
% ‘5 Gone \, garel \ come RO? We think you'll find many Building Blocks that can literally 
y vee Wan’ (ore “build up your house!” 
@ igavala! Write for the list of complete titles. 
Ye 
7 e i onsu our wnee Press ‘ Pe f 
» a preemie ey enmee or ah titles ga agra a ogy Ren 


Building Blocks, and hints on how to use them, 
And for some Shawnee Press ‘‘extras,’’ be sure to 
write for “on approval’ copies of Harry Simeone’s 


arrangements of Tenderly (satb and ssa) and Life Is A 


Beautiful Thing (satb) grand numbers for Spring 
Concerts; and Kar) Beedle's I'm Just a Wanderer (satb). 


which is in the style of a folk hymn; and for gradua- 


tion, Julian Work’s Processional Hymn (satb with band 
accompaniment available) and Roy Ringwald’s The 


Builders Creed (satb) 
If you misplaced your copy of our “Plan 


Ahead” folder, with “Eye-Deas”’ for the 
Choral Building Blocks write for another to: 


- 
eNhawnee Yress inc. 


Delaware Water Gap, Pennsylvania 





From the moment that Mark Laub, 
one of New York's most distinguished 


organists and arrangers, first Leard 


a Lowrey, he made it his instrument. 


You'll appreciate Mr. Laub’s enthusiasm for 

the Low rey when you hear him—as you can on his 
new Golden Crest album “Mark Laub on the 
Lowrey Organ.” As he conjures up instrument after 
instrument at the Lowrev kevboard ... the merry 
pizzicato of strings, the exotic sweep of a 

Hawaiian guitar, a mass of trumpets. a tympani 
sectio.i, a plano. accordion, or saxophone «aig 
think vou’re hearing a ful) orchestra. These 


are wonderful new sounds coming from an organ. 


“Some of the sounds,” says Mr. Laub, “are 
impossible to duplicate on any other organ. 1 find 
the Lowrey an exciting challenge to the organist 


who wants to explore its almost unlimited musical 


Lincoinwood possibilities. And it’s a rewarding instrument 


Traditional . om 
ia for the beginner. too, because of its ease and 


simplicity. | recommend the Lowrey for anyone.” 


P22 Watch for the Fred Waring tour, 


featuring Mark Laub on the Lowrey 


THE LOWREY ORGAN COMPANY 
over 30 years of electronics in music 


7373 N. Cicero Avenue, Lincolnwood, Chicago 30, Illinois 
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NEW! 
LENT and EASTER MUSIC 
MIXED VOICES 
LEO SOWERBY 
“Thou Hallowed Chosen Morn” 22 
GARTH EDMUNDSON 
; “Easter Introit Carol” 22 
r: HENRY OVERLEY 
“O Come and Mourn” 22 
DAVID PIZARRO 
“An Easter Laud” 18 
DAVID H. WILLIAMS 
“The Importance of Christ's 
Resurrec*ion” 18 
CLAUDE MEANS 
“Christ the Lord is Risen Today” .22 
WIHLA HUTSON 
“Christ Our Lord is Risen” 22 
MYRA B. LICHT 
“One Thing More” (Syrian Carol) .22 
TREBLE VOICES 
CLARENCE DICKINSON 
“In Joseph's Lovely Garden” 
(Trad. Spanish) (S.S.A.) an 
RICHARD WARNER 
“Hosanna in the Highest” 
(Palm Sunday ) 22 
AUSTIN C. LOVELACE 
“Easter Flowers” (Unison) 18 
DAVID H. WILLIAMS 
“Five Carols for Easter” 
(S.A., S.S.A., and S.S.S.A.A.) 
Numbers 1, 2,3 ea. .]i 
Numbers 4, 5 ea. .22 
THE H. W. GRAY COMPANY, INC. 
Agents for Novello & Co., Ltd., London 
Agents for S. Bornemann, Paris 
159 East 48th St., New York 17, N.Y. 
< GRAY-NOVELLO 
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Editorial Speaking 


UR traditional January cover, 

start of another calendar year, also reminds 
us that 1958 represents the sixteenth anniversary 
of Music Journal. It may perhaps be significant 
that this issue is the largest in the history of the 
magazine, both in reading matter and in the 
volume of advertising. Under the circumstances 
a restatement of policy would seem to be in 
order, with at least a brief discussion of our 
ideals, our hopes and our expectations for the 
future. 

The words “Educational Music Magazine.” 
appearing under the title of this publication, are 
not intended as a desc ription of its contents, but 
refer definiteiy to the magazine of that name, 
formerly published by the Educational Musi 
Bureau of Chicago and amalgamated with Music 
Journal during the past vear. This practical and 
logical combination has not only brought us a 
number of new readers but strengthened and 
solidified the original aims of both publications 
in the field of music education. We still realize 
that a large percentage of our subscriptions come 
from the music teachers in schools and colleges 
and the supervisors and directors of public school 
music in various communities. Such readers can 
feel assured that they will find in every issue of 
Music Journal—Educational Music Mag 
some material of significance in their own line 
of work, possibly concentrating on a particular 
phase of band, orchestra or choral activity, or on 
the teaching and coaching of individual singers 
and instrumentalists, in addition to matters of 
general interest to music educators. 

But the greatest value of Musi Journal today 
is as a stimulator of enthusiasm in music lovers 
of all kinds, including the potential as well 
the actual. We believe sincerely that education 
can be made entertaining as well as informative 
and that the attention of even supposedly un 
musical persons can be attracted by striking arti 
cles and pictures, featuring famous personalities, 
some of whom may be only distantly connected 
with the field of music, if at all. 

It is this general appeal and all-around ap- 
proach to music that is unquestionably responst- 
ble for Music Journal’s astonishing increase in 
circulation and constantly widening. horizon. We 
have argued for some time that music can be 
presented to the layman in a way that will stimu- 
late his imagination, emphasizing common points 
of human interest. We believe that even techni- 
cal information can be imparted in ways that are 
far from dull. We agree with the old maxim that 


azine 
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marking the 


a picture will often tell a story more convincing- 
ly than thousands of words, and we do not hesi- 
tate to use photographs, drawings and cartoons 
to establish communication with the reader. Oc- 
casionally we like to print some light verse or 
even serious poetry on the subject of music, for 
here again the human appeal is important. 

In an age of specialization, Music Journal is 
proud to be called “the only all-around magazine 
” and there is equal satisfaction in the 
“uncommercial.” 
stated: 


in its field, 
frequent use of the adjective 
Our policy in this respect can be simply 
We are interested in any material of real news 
value or human appeal, regardless of its possible 
promotion of individual organizations or what 
considered commercial interests. In- 
particularly concerned 


might be 
cidentally, we are not 
with reports or reviews of past events or activities 
and prefer always to point forward to the things 
of immediate and possibly future significance. 

lo all our friends, whether or not they 
with this policy, we wish a most happy and pros- 
perous New Year, with sincere thanks for their 
continued support. 


agree 


W! E ARE particularly proud to present in this 


anniversary issue a timely article by the 
Mayor of New York City 
the importance of music to the 
stressing recent developments in making concerts 
available to an increasingly large public. Oscar 
Hammerstein's tribute to George M. Cohan 1s 
also timely, view of the memorial statue soon 

be erected in Times Square. Both entertain- 
ment and nostalgia will be found in the highly 
personal reminiscences of Equity President 
Ralph Bellamy, famed as executive and actor. 

An expert acoustician, Abraham Cohen, offers 

practical discussion of high fidelity in sound, 
illustrated by practical photographs of musical 
instruments in their relation to loudspeakers. 
Albert Norton writes revealingly of an historic 
musician, Septimus Winner. who taught him to 
play the violin. Irving Cheyette, Charles Biondo, 
\lice Snyder, Herbert Cecil, Edwin Jones, Nor- 
man Mehr, Philip Shields, Arthur Redner, For 
rest Baird, Joseph Mussulman, the Sonnedeckers 
and other educators contribute import: int ideas, 
while additional entertainment is provided by 
Helen Hoke’s remarks on music boxes, Mary Jo 
Herbert's on the harp, Al Hibbler’s on recording 
and Emerson Van Cleave’s mild spoof of musical 


>r>>d 


Wagner, on 
community, 


Robert F. 
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ARE REALLY 
DIFFERENT... 


... with a difference you 
can see, feel and hear. 

Easier to handle 
... easier to blow 
... Superior in all 
the qualities bandmasters 
look for. Test-play a Blessing 
before buying any instrument. 
Discover the basic advantages 
of handcraftsmanship ...a 
Blessing tradition faithfully 
upheld for more than 50 years. 












Hand-Foshioned 


LAND HEAR THE 
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you SEE. WHEN iv’s A 


DIFFERENCE 













POINTS OF SUPERIORITY 


V 


Full - dimensioned but 
more compact—easier 
to handle, smarter- 
looking. 


Richer, more durable 
finish. 


Quicker, surer valve 
action. 

Fuller, more expresvive 
tone and intonation. 
Write for descriptive 
folder and name of 
necrest dealer. 


interesting literature 
and nome of nearest 
deoler on request 





BLESSING'S BEST RY ANY TEST 


HANDCRAFTSMANSHIP MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 


E. K. BLESSING CoO., INC. 


ELKHART, INDIANA 





NEW MUSIC vs. OLD 


I O you enjoy hearing extremely 

modern “new” music, like that 
of Arnold Schoenberg? Or do you 
prefer to listen to something more 
conventional, like the music olf 
Johannes Brahms? If your first an- 
swer is yes, chances are that vou are 
not dogmatic. You probabiy are 
quite open-minded and do not re 
sist change. 

The fact that you accept and en 
joy a new form of music is related 
to your personality, according to the 
results of research among college 
students by Bernard Mikol, instruc 
tion-counselor in the Michigan State 
University counseling center 

Using a personality scale developed 
by Dr. Milton Rokeach of the M.S.l 
psychology department, Mikol tested 
280 students. He found those who 
were highly resistant to change dis 
liked the “new Person 
ready to accept new 


like the 


" musi 5s more 
things, how 
ever, appeared to newel 
musical forms. 

Mikol tested sophomores enrolled 
in an introductory psychology course 
They were a representative group of 
men and women college students 
with a variety of majors 

“The tests had no bearing on in 
telligence or the formal study of mu 
sic,” Mikol explains 

The group heard music by Bela 
Bartok and Arnold Schoenberg as 
samples of 20th century “new’ mu 
sic, and selections by Brahms and 
Saint-Saéns as conventional music, 

“Those individuals who are highly 
resistant to change dislike the ex 
treme form of the ‘new’ music more 
than those who are less resistant to 
change,” is the way Mikol interprets 
the results of his research. He savs 
the results for the less extreme form 
of music are inconclusive 

Mikol says neither group liked the 
extreme form (Schoenberg) of “new” 
music the first time they heard it, 
but at the second hearing “the low 
resistant group liked the music bet- 
ter, while the high resistant group 
liked the music less."” When allowed 
to listen to the conventional and 
modern music played, the group, as 
a whole, showed greater preference 
for the conventional music. 

A study of the musical likes and 
dislikes of these college students 
showed that only 10 per cent of the 
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group preferred listening to serious 
music, while 21 per cent liked jazz 
best. Sixty per cent said their first 
choice in music was the semi-classi- 
cal type, and nine per cent had no 
preferences. 

The findings of this particular 
part ol the study seem to coincide 
with the musical preferences of audi- 
ences at British concerts, Mikol dis- 
covered. There was a distinct rela- 
tionship between the average number 
of unsold seats to the amount of 
contemporary music played at con- 
certs given at the Royal Festival 
Hall in London, England, several 
vears ago. 

“Only once in 90 evenings does 
anyone dare to put on a program of 
contemporary music,” commented a 
writer in The Score, International 
Music Association magazine pub- 
lished in London. “This is an un 
healthy situation,” he dec lared, 

The average number of unsold 
seats was 1,578 for the four concerts 
with programs consisting exclusively 
of contemporary music, There had 
been 119 concerts with programs of 
entirely familiar music during the 
same season, and there had_ been 
onlv 372 unsold seats 

The figures from the Roval Festi 
val Hall also showed 931 unsold 
seats for 31 concerts with programs 
including some unfamiliar musi 
but no contemporary music, and 
1.159 unsold seats for the 43 con 
certs with programs including some 
contemporary music. 

Mikol found that few of his Amer- 
ican college students had attended 
concerts of serious music within the 
year previous to taking his tests. DDD 


Eugene Ormandy, conductor and 
music director of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, has announced that two 
awards—a first prize of $2,000 and a 
second of $1,000—will be given at the 
conclusion of the season for the two 
works considered to be the best con- 
temporary compositions performed 
by the Orchestra in 1957-58. The 
judges for the awards (the gift of 
an anonymous donor) will be the 
orchestra’s first desk men, who will 
make their selection from composi 
tions written within the last 25 vears 
that have been performed by a major 
orchestra not earlier than 15 vears 








ag 
ago. 
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NEW BAND: 
KING STEPHEN — Overture 


Full Band $12.00; Full Band & Score $15.00; Sym. Band & Score $18.00 


PAN THE PIPER 
(The Reed That Grew Into a Band) 


Full Band $9.00 Symphonic Band $12.00 


TRUMPET SERENADE 


(Trumpet Trio or Solo with Band Acc.) 


Full Band $6.50 Symphonic Band $8.50 


By L. van Beethoven Arr. by Lucien Cailliet 


Narration by Paul King Music by George Kleinsinger 


By H. J. Lengsfelder Arr. by Erik Leidzen 





“LADY OF SPAIN” Clarinet Choir 
Arr. by David Jarcho Ed. by Don McCathren 
$3.00 per set 


NEW and SELECTED CHORAL: 


HOP UP, MY LADIES (SATB Wallace Norton 
HE'S GOT THE WHOLE WORLD IN HIS HAND (SATB Walter Ehret 
GOSPEL TRAIN, THE (SSA Walter Ehret 
LULLABY (SATTBB Dale W. Barker 
NELLY BLY (SSA Foster-Ehret 
SNOW, THE (SSA Elgar-Ehret 
BRIGADOON — Selection (SATB Lerner-Loewe 
MORE LOVELY GROWS THE EARTH (SATB Jos. Roff 
LAST NIGHT THE NIGHTINGALE (SSA Kjerulf-Cain 
EVENING (SSA Lois Rhea 
GRANDMA GRUNTS — Mountain Tune (SATB Wallace Norton 
SO DiM WITH TEARS (SATB Haydn-Cain 
LIST! THE CHERUBIC HOST (SSA Gau!-Ehret 
TIMBER! (TTBB House-Hoffmann 
PATRIOTIC FANTASIA (SATB Arr. Bruno Reibold 


Concertized Versions of Opera 


CARMEN ¢ FAUST © MARTHA @ BOHEMIAN GIRL 
LA BOHEME ¢ THE MIKADO 


For Performance with or without orchestra. Choral Arrangements—85c Each 





FREE —TO ALL MUSIC EDUCATORS 


Send for the latest issue of our Music Educators Guide — containing listings 
and descriptions of Choral, Band, Orchestra, Small Ensembles, Solos, etc. 


“On Approvel” SAM FOX PUBLISHING COMPANY 
ctions 

gladly sent INCORPORATED 

on request RCA BLDG. + RADIO CITY + NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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Ideal abridged versions of opera for school or club performance — arranged for mixed 


voices (SATB). Performance time approximately fifteen minutes, or shorter if desired 




































































FREE! a double RCA Victor record 
bonus just for making teachers happy! 























... WITH THE NEW RGA “SCHOLASTIC” RECORD PLAYERS 


A valuable BONUS CERTIFICATE entitling you 
to purchase RCA Educational Records at a 14 
reduction from nationally advertised prices .. . 
PLUS a special Sampler Record containing several 
selections from RCA’s extensive Educational Record 
collection! Yours at no extra cost with every new 


RCA “Scholastic” Record Player! 


Here’s an opportunity not only to save money on 
records but also to acquaint yourself with these new 
audio aids —esperially designed for school use. For 
instance, the Mwdel EDR-2 is a High Fidelity 
Record Player fxaturing “Tri-Coustic” sound to 
bring the wondrous realism of high fidelity into 
every classroom . . . plus a special microphone in- 
put for adapting the record player to public address. 


Or, perhaps you prefer the EDR-1. . . RCA’s low- 
cost portable that features a 2-speaker sound 





Tmk(s) @ 


system, rugged, long-life construction, and more 
usable power than any player in its class! 


Call your RCA Audio-Visual dealer or drop in and 
talk over this big-bonus offer. Have him demon- 
strate these all-new RCA audio aids to education. 
Now is the best time! 

















si a ain Sl ls ee as a in eens Si in ‘la San wie ie an ie = 
| RCA Educational Services, B-32 ! 
| Camden, New Jersey | 
| Please send information on the new RCA ! 
| ‘Scholastic’? Record Players and the name of my | 
| nearest RCA Audio-Visual Dealer. l 
NAME : . 
| SCHOOL ee ee | 
| ADDRESS pe _ | 
} city innit 
= ad 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


CAMDEN, N. J. 
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PAUL HINDEMITH 


Composer * Conductor * Educator 


















TRADITIONAL 
HARMONY 


school teachers. 


BOOK 1 


(now in its third revised edition 


BOOK II 


Exercises for advanced students 


grown out of classroom teaching 











ful and varied exercise material . . 


\ practical and concentrated harmony 


course ... with a few simple rules and plenti- 


used 


more than ever before. particularly by high 


ty 
Ny 
a7) 


thoroughly proven in practice and actually 


2.50 


HINDEMITH 


Paul Hindemith, one of the strong forces in 
the forming of our contemporary music, pro- 
vides thorough understanding of the basic 
theories of music in all his textbooks—widely 
accepted and used by leading music schools, 


colleges, universities and conservatories. 


ELEMENTARY TRAINING 
FOR MUSICIANS 


A complete course in sight-reading, ear-training, 
dictation and notation and other music essentials 
(beginning to advanced) for every musician. It 
teaches the necessary elements of musical theory 
through the most logical and effective method 
“exercise.” 


Second revised edition, 23 


pgs. $3. 















THE CRAFT OF 
MUSICAL COMPOSITION 


BOOK | 


Theoretical Part (fourth revised edition) 


$3.00 


BOOK II 





Exercise in Two-Part Writing . . . Theory 
and Practical Instruction” in contemporary 


styles of musical composition 3.00 














Available at Music Dealers Everywhere 









Write for the new Paul Hindemith 12-page Brochure 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 


A Subsidiary of BROADCAST MUSIC, INC. 


1 West 47th Street 





New York 36, N. Y. 
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131 Quick Facts 
You Should Know 


Before Buying Any Organ! 


Revealing booklet gives important answers 
to these four different types of questions... 


e GENERAL e ACOUSTICAL 
e TECHNICAL e MUSICAL 


Buying a new organ is such an important 

\ investment that you'll want to know all the 

: facts before making your decision. All the 
ON facts concerning the selection of a new 
organ are covered thoroughly in Baldwin's 
new bookler—"Questions and Answers.” 
If you are considering a new organ, mail 


coupon below for this helptul booklet. 






Baldwin 


PIANOS = ORGANS 





The Baldwin Piano Company 
1801 Gilbert Ave., Bidg. (Miss) 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

Send my copy of the new informative booklet— 
“Questions and Answers’'—about Organs. 





BUILDERS OF: BALDWIN GRAND PIANOS + ACROSONIC SPINET 


AND! CONSOLE PIANOS « HAMILTON STUDIO PIANOS + BALDWIN 
meus le) |lome)-icy-\, erm e) icy ese), leme-1.1), |-pmeeliicre yb) 
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ROBERT F. WAGNER 


Mayor of the City of New Yo 





| gpm early colonial days to the 
an increasingly important role in 
the life of New York City. From pre 
revolutionary when military 
bands performed in Bowling Green 
and what is now City Hall Park and 


times, 


the Battery, to today, music is an 
integral part of this great city ol 
ours. Music in the early days was 
largely confined to outdoor band 
concerts, while today’s ever-growing 
metropolitan music scene shows 
many thriving concert halls, large 
and small, two impressive opera 
houses (the Metropolitan and the 


as well as smalle) con 


pre 
I 


Citv Center 
centers 
while outdoot 


abound as a 


munity where music 


dominates, concerts 


continue to popular 
feature. 


Centra) 


summe! 
Creation of Park 

° ) 
the last century provided a pleasant 


entertain 


Quringe 


hub for outdoor musi« 


ment, and history records how dui 
ing the summer of 1859 ten concerts 
were given on the Mall, This was 
no mean accomplishment for the 
time; and the past 100 vears have seen 
steady progress in the number, char 


acter and quality of musica) events 


As New York grew and added new 

parks, so did the musica) scene grow 

ery ] A) a on 7 arc ‘ f) li f ¢ 

thre f ce of Ma NW H 

ve , re ¢ ”] retlects big CSIC ¢n ) 
hie e is he his fe 

his record as ay advocate ( cultu 
ogress as well as g gove? speaks 

for itself 
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Music Is 


of a City 


present time, music has played - 


the Heart 







and prosper, so that today parks in 
all five boroughs are the foca) points 
for summer outdoor concerts. Be- 
sides Central Park, which continues 
as one of the majot settings for the 
city’s major summer concerts, there 
are such other havens for music- 
lovers as Prospect Park in Brooklyn, 
Poe Park in che Bronx, Forest Park 
in Queens and many others. Con 
tributing to this steady growth in 
City’s calendar have been 
civicminded individuals and 
organizations, such 
the Naumbures, the Guegenheims, 
Guevgenheimers and scores of others, 
now legion in the New York musi 
world, having contributed the great 
est oilt ol all to the CILN bringing 
music to the people 


In the summer of 1957, New York 


the music 


many 


with names as 


City residents and visitors had the 
opportunity to enjoy the greatest 
varietv and number of musical en 


the 
programs 


localines 


in the history ol 
SOQ 


tertainments 
with than 


major 


‘ itv, 
scheduled in 28 


More 


throughout the five boroughs. These 
programs included orchestral and 
band concerts, choral groups, folk 


festivals, dance bands, operetta and 


country music for dancing, 


featuring compositions from classi 


squat = 


cal masters as well as modern com 


posers, and even jazz in its many 


forms. 















1)) of these concerts were made 


through the 


1 
possible close co-opera 


tion of the city’s Depariment of 
Parks with the music industrv and 
interested civic individuals and 


Popularity of the outdoor 


appeal Lo 


1 


Orchestra has 


2sroups 
concerts does not abate 
the Naumbure 
iving concerts of high guality for 
more than half a the 
Goldman Band Concerts have gone 
on for 40 uninterrupted years 
Noontime concerts in downtown 
Manhattan's Batterv Park 
ning concerts in Brooklyn's Prospect 
Park, the more o 
Evenings-by-the-River programs from 


been 


century, and 


} 
the eve 


recently inaugurated 


the East River Amphitheatre 
these are but a few of the mayor 
concert series which Grace the New 
York City summer scene, bringing 
music to the public for many hours 
of rich enjoyment 

Though summertime led the way 


in the city’s becoming a patron ot 
music, with the ever-popular out 
door concerts, other seasons are now 
ilso abounding in a rich array of 
music programs for all New Yorkers 
to enjov. Significant strides toward 
bringing music closer to the people 
have been made during the past 
vear, with music going to the neigh 
borhood level, making the concert 


hall a part of the community life of 
} 


_) 
fe OO 
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Cohan: A Yankee Doodle Dandy 


/ 


wAs not one of George M. Coh- 
I an’s close friends. I was just one 


of many Americans to whom he de- 
voted his theatrical talents for nearly 
all of the sixty-four years of his life. 
An account of his impact on me 
as a fair symbol of what 
the- 


should serve 
he meant to millions of othe: 
atre-goers, thousands of other theatre 
workers. 


To mv friends, at school, George 


Cohan was “slick.” Higher praise 
had we for no one. That was the 
word of the day. There is always one 
word which means “best.” “Slick” 


has since been supplanted at various 
times by “keen,” “hot,” “cool,” “‘ter- 
rific,” “the most.” In those early days 
of Cohan’s stardom 1905), 
“slick” was the adjective for him. 
He had to share it with lots of other 
people. The Yale football team was 
“slick,” and so of our 
local school athletes. 


(circa 


were some 

The word seemed, however, to be 
especially suited to Cohan because, 
in addition to fitting him in _ its 
current slang sense, it was true ol 
sense. He was 
a smooth article on the stage, a 
polished performer, and the parts he 
wrote for himself demanded that he 


him in a dictionary 


portray young men of poise, authori- 
ty and quick Little Johnny 
Jones was slick, and George Wash 
ington Junior was slick. So was The 


wit. 


Governo ’s Son Here was the kind 
T ja rifer of songs ar 
n ( r Ose Hammerste II, is 
Ci ? Lon lillee an? ¢ 
raising fu? ? ria to Ge 
M. ¢ r he f fas C 
he / nes Square Contr § 
may to Mr. Hammerstein a 
9 R j P s, Ne York Cit) This 
ar ¢ § } hy spec permissi¢ 
s author a he “New York Times 


OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN II 





of young American we all hoped to 
be when we grew a few years older. 
His trousers had a razor-edge crease. 
His shoes were not only snugly fit- 
ting buttoned shoes, but they had 
gray cloth tops. A cane was one of 
the constant props he used on the 
stage, slickly he 
His top hats, straw hats and derbies 
worn at a 


and how used it! 


(gray or brown) were 
slickly tilted angle. When he sang 
songs he sang them out of the side 
of his mouth, This habit, accompa- 
nied by a kind of droop of the eye- 
lids, made him seem so sophisticated, 
so casual, so above it all! He danced 
in a slight crouch and had a trick 
of letting his head wag loosely on 
his neck with a kind of jaded relax- 
ation. He never tried any steps that 
were difficult for him. He used only 
steps which he could perform with 
such consummate ease that, as you 
watched him, you felt almost as il 
you were doing the dancing voursell. 
As I describe him, I miss him. 
Never was a plant more indige- 
nous to a particular part of the earth 


than was George M. Cohan to the 
United States of his day. The whole 
nation was confident of its st perior- 
ity, its moral virtue, its happy iso- 
lation from the intrigues of the “old 
countries” from which many of our 
fathers and grandfathers had migrat 
ed. In those davs some of our mis- 
guided millionaires married off their 
daughters to members of noble fam 


the Continent. The noble- 


ilies on 
men were happy to become suddenly 
rich and the girls and their families 
were proud to annex titles; but good, 
true-hearted Americans like George 
M. Cohan disapproved of wasting 
a young, pure, sweet American rose 
on the European marriage marts. . . . 

I am aware of memory’s tendency 


to create svmmetry out ot the dis- 
order of history, and vet I cling to 
a persistent impression that, just as 
I was turning from childhood to 
vouth, my country was going through 
a similar change, and George Cohan, 
at precisely this time, was graduating 
from the first phase of his precocious 
success and becoming a truly im- 
portant figure in the American the- 
atre. He joined with Sam Harris to 
form the most successful producing 
partnership of their era, Their com- 
pany presented not only shows that 
starred George Cohan, but plays that 
were written by him for other stars 
(The Man Who Owns Broadway, 


starring Ravmond Hitchcock: Forty 


five Minutes From Broadway, star- 
ing Fay Templeton and_ Victor 
Moore). They also produced plays 


and musical shows of other author- 
ship and acquired contro] of several 
theatres. 

As fo 


it Was most certainly emerging trom 


our country in those days, 


adolescence into a more 


The 


caretree 


maturity. picturesque 


sober 
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Teddy Roosevelt was supplanted by 
the more conventional and conser- 
vative William Howard Taft, and 
we were on our to the serious- 
minded and responsible Woodrow 
Wilson. 

As his country went, so went the 
Yankee Doodle Dandy who was born 
on the Fourth of July. Librettist, 
song-and-dance man, stage director, 
choreographer, Cohan now turned to 
the more serious theatre. He wrote 
his first play without music, Broad- 
I recall that it was a defi- 
nite success, but I can’t remember 
any part of the What I do 
remember vividly is Cohan’s perfor- 
was 


way 


way jones. 
story. 
mance as the star. I believe he 


the have evel 


seen on the stage. 


one of best actors ] 

I would ascribe his success partly 
to an extraordinary talent for listen 
He would 


that 


ing to other characters 


“listen” so you 
would be more likely to be watching 
him than the actor who was speak- 
ing. After the othe had 
spoken, Cohan would “carefully con 
sider” his answer before delivering 
it. He would look at the other actor 
He would turn away and then look 
back at him, and then, by the time 
he spoke his own line, one had a 
feeling that he had thought it all 
and made it up right there on 
He was not an actor re- 
author 


eloquently 


acto} 


out 
the Stage. 
citing a line written by an 
He was a person thinking of the 
answers and inventing the dialogue 
as he went along. 


Cohan’s transition from Little 
Johnny Jones to Broadway Jones 
may have constituted an entrance 
into a more adult theatre, but I! 
don’t think he became over-impressed 
with the changes. It would have 


been impossible for him ever to have 
fallen victim to the temptation to 
The temptation was neve 
there. He believed that it took all 
kinds of plays to make a theatre 
world. One kind of play was no bet 
ter than another. All that mattered 
was whether a play was a good one 


be arts 


of its kind 

He 
stinctive 
knew the theatre and understood its 
people. One of the most often told 
stories about him is his line to his 
partner, Sam Harris, after they had 


was practical man, an in 


showman, a man_ who 


both had a violent disagreement 
with a certain actor. As the latter 
left their office, Cohan said; “Sam, 
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George M. Cohan receives a Congressional Medal from President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt in recognition of his patriotic songs. 
—Wide World Phote 


don’t ever hire that fellow again 
unless we need him.” 
Another line I like was his an 


swer to Otto Harbach’s question 
“George, whv do you give so many 


Irish titles to vour shows—Little Nel- 
ly Kelly, The O’Brien Girl?” Cohan 
said: “It brings the Irish into the 
theatre. The Jew s come anvwavy.” 


The first World War came in the 
summer of 1914, and the bright davs 
of America’s childhood 
From our safe little nursery 


became 
clouded 
we could hear the violent sounds of 
our grown-up relatives fighting, Ou1 
first reaction was to stay away and 
let them destrov one another if they 


history professor at 


wanted to. My 


Columbia ver\ 


class 
solemnly the hope 
that the United States would neve 


be foolish enough to be drawn into 


addressed ou 


and expressed 


any European war. He went further 


that if ever this hap 
as individuals would re 


His was a 100 per cent 


and urged 
pened, we 
fuse to enlist 
pacifist attitude. 

But during the first term of Wood 
row Wilson, in 1915, the Lusitania 
sunk by a German submarine, 
and in the next two vears evervthing 


pro 


was 
changed, including my history 
fessor. America got hopping mad, In 
1917, the The 
highthearted boy among nations be 
thrust 


into war we went 


m man, his chin 


came a gi 
out, his gun in his hand, determined 





to put an end to this thing. And 
George M. Cohan, the typical Amer 
ican, typically neutral before, now 


became typically serious and pur 
poseful. His former superficial flag- 
waving gave way to patriotism of a 
deeper and more passionate kind. 


He wrote America’s war song, a song 


that was an accurate expression of 
the nation’s mood 
Over There was an American’s 


vague term for some place in Europe 


where the fighting was going on. 
Chat’s where our troops were going. 
“Send the word” said the song, “that 
Yanks are Fell the 


whom we are going to 


French 


the coming.” 
Germans, 
British and the 


tee | we 


fight, and the 


on whose side we belong 
commnINg 


back till 


were ¢ oming over, We re 


over, and we won't come 


it’s over, over there.’ 


not only an 


This last line was 


example of good songwriting, it was 


stroke of international 


a timely 


diplomacy. It was important to say 


we were coming over to aid our al- 
lies, but even more important to 
tell them that we were not coming 
over with any token aid or on any 
temporary basis. We did not intend 
to leave the job half done. We would 


not come back till it was “over, ove 


there.” 
| don’t 


believe Cohan had eve 


studied international diplomacy. I 
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An Actor 


Looks at Music 


RALPH BELLAMY 


\ Y ENTHUSIASM for music 
4 began during my boybood in 
Chicago. While still in High School 
I had the opportunity to work as an 
usher through the summer season at 
Ravinia Park, which was then al- 
ready a famous musical centre. The 
programs included grand _ opera, 
symphony concerts and_ recitals, 
dancing by Ruth St. Denis, Ted 
Shawn and others and drama by the 
Ben Greet players. I must have been 
about ten vears old when I was first 
taken to some of these performances, 
and it was a real thrill to find myself, 
not so many years later, an actual 
part of this great organization, quite 
aside from earning a few dollars 
each week. 

One of my duties was to keep peo- 
ple away from the open-air audi- 
torium while rehearsals were going 
on. I was glad to volunteer for this 
job, because it gave me a chance to 
hear that much more music every 
day. Frederick Stock not only con 
ducted the orchestra but often 
walked the streets between perform- 


ances, passing out circulars and pro- 


orams. 
The soloists were all wonderful to 
me and [| still have many of their 


Ralph Bellamy is not only one of Ameri 
ca’s outstanding actors, now famous in tele 
l ictures as well as on 

4 but irrent Preside ni of ictors 
Equity, whose ne headquarters are at 226 
West 47t] St.. Neu York City, opposite 
the Ethel Barrymore Theatre. Mr. Bellamy’s 
appearance as Franklin D. Roosevelt in 
Dore Schary’s t lay, “Sunrise at Campobello,” 
p omises ta be one of the theatrical events 


f # 


the season, His musical reminiscences 


are of particular interest at this time 


12 


autographs in a little book which | 
always carried with me. I particular- 
ly remember the late great Sophi< 
Braslau, who was the first Carmen 
to be heard at Ravinia. I had been 
promoted to the centre aisle by that 
time and it was my responsibility to 
see that flowers were presented to 
the prima donnas at the proper time. 
Miss Braslau had two huge baskets 
of American Beauty roses, which I 
feel sure she had sent to herself, 
as there was no card on them, I was 
sO anxious to get them across the 
footlights on time that I was actually 
on the edge of the pit before the or- 
chestra had finished the act. Richard 
Hageman was conducting,—and his 
final sweeping gesture forced me to 
duck: quickly, so that half the roses 
fell into the laps of the people in 
the front row. I gathered them up 
in confusion, while Sophie Braslau 
kept on taking bows and _ saying 
under her breath “the flowers, the 


flowers!” 


One More Obstacle 


There was still the orchestra block- 
ing my path. Bruno Steindel, a fa 
mous cellist, appearing that night as 
a guest, got out of his chair and 
pushed it toward me, but as I 
climbed up I lost my balance and 
once more the roses were scattered 
far and wide, with the singer still 
pleading from the stage. I finally 
managed to get them up to her, 
while the audience laughed and ap- 
plauded. Sophie Braslau evidently 
forgave me, for we eventually be 


came good friends. 





One rehearsal scene stands out in 
my memory. The chorus had been 
divided into two halves, which kept 
advancing toward each other and 


then retreating as part of the stylized 
action. The men heading the two 
sections happened to be bitter 
enemies. One was completely bald 
and the other had a head of thick, 
bushy hair and was suspected of hav 
ing made advances to the bald one’s 
wife. Each time they approached 
each other they both made faces in 
earnest, and finally the hirsute char 
acter could be heard whispering “At 
least I have my hair!” 

An American singer whom I re 
member with particular pleasure 
was Mabel Garrison, the only col 
oratura soprano I ever heard whose 
voice really moved me deeply. On 
the dramatic side there was Claudia 
Muzio, and an excellent American 
lyric-coloratura voice was that of 
Lucv Gates of Salt Lake City 
(known to her intimates as “Emma 
Lucy’). There were the tenors, Mor 
gan Kingston (a Welshman) and 
Orville Harrold, who originally sang 
in the Victor Herbert operettas but 
worked his way up to a sensational 
success on the grand opera stage 
Among the baritones were Millo 
Picco and Louis d’Angelo, the latter 
for many years a fixture at the Met 
ropolitan Opera House in New York 
Leon Rothier, another Metropolitan 
star, was a leading basso at Ravinia, 
and Francesco Daddi sang the low 
buffo parts. Gennaro Papi did most 
of the conducting, and I often saw 
also the two chief backers of the 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Now available for aa 
LEONARD BERNSTEIN’S 


A comic operetta based on Voltaire’s ; famous book.’ 


Stage version by LILLIAN HELLMAN. . 
VOCAL SCORE (Just rena $7. 


Complete Materia! Available 

















Candide, produced in New York last season, had its first school 
performances at Indiana University, Bloomington, in December, 1957. 
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Hit 
TMA 1 EONARD BERNSTEIN 
TROUBLE IN TAHITI 
e An opera in seven scenes 
VOCAL SCORE $3.50 


e Duration: 40 minutes. 
‘ Orchestration available 
e Cast of five. on rental 
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A gay musical comedy, conceived § Two musts for every school: 
for use by schools, colleges, and 


workshops, highly popular and Down iW [ he Va Ile y 


successful all over America 

















Kurt Weill’'s famous folk operetta has had 
se e more than 2000 productions since its 
| Wh premiere in 1948! 
VOCAL SCORE $3.00 
¥# 31 CHORUS PARTS, ea. .60 
and ; Orchestral parts, stage guide and two-piano 
arrangement available on renta!. 


austes! Comedy & Tue Acts. Hi] THE LOWLAND SEA 


Libretto by ARNOLD SUNDGAARD §f } 
Music by ALEC WILDER t] Libretto by ARNOLD SUNDGAARD 
Music by ALEC WILDER 


J SCORE $4.00 The most successful operetta of its kind 
si since ‘“‘Down in the Valley.” 


Orchestral material and CHORUS PARTS, ea. -60 
: 4% stage guide available Orchestral parts and two-piano arrange- 
. on rental 7 ment available on rental. 
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Send for complete Catalog of Operas and Operettas. Address: Opera Dept. 


3 East 43rd Street G. SCHIRMER New York 17 
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The Facts of Life in Hi-Fi 


ABRAHAM 


HERE is no completely satis- 

factorv substitute for live, in- 
the-flesh musical performance. One's 
very presence in the concert hall, if 
only as a concert-goer, gives the lis- 
tener a sense of participation in the 
musical effort. He feels bathed in 
the golden aura of past great musical 
endeavors in the same hall. He ex 
periences a “togetherness” with other 
kindred minds gathered for the sole 
purpose of enjoying the music with 
him. And with this vicarious parti- 
cipation comes a real sense of anti- 
( ipation. When the’ conductor's 
baton is raised and the audience’s 
murmured hush settles itself, as if 
in obedience to the master’s wand, 
there arises within us a sense ol 
apprehension. We wonder, perhaps 
unknowingly, about the quality of 
performance we are about to hear, 
the interpretation of the work by 
the conductor, and we are perhaps 
to sit in judgment when the con- 
ductor finally rests his baton. 

Yes, these are all very real ex- 
periences available only within the 
concert hall. But how many of us 
can be seated in one concert hall at 
one time? And how plentiful are 
concert halls throughout our land? 
Even though asked in a rhetorical 
sense, these questions form, in part, 
the motivation for a fuller discus- 
sion of the modern technical means 


{braham B. Cohen is Engineering Man- 
ager of University Le dspeakers, Inc., of 
White Plains, N. ¥ i raduate of North- 
eastern Universi he has been a violinist 
and concertmaster. During twelve years as 
studio control engineer at Station WCAU, 


Mr. Cohen handled the broadcasts of the 


Philadelphia Orchestra, the Robin Hood 
Dell concerts and others. He holds pate nis 
on tu loudspeakers and is a member of 
the leading acoustical organizations of 
{merica. 
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for bringing better music to a great- 
er number of people. 

And yet, even were the opportu- 
nity for live participation within 
the concert hall made possible for 
all of us, could we after only one 
hearing absorb in its entirety the 
anatomy, the body, the gracefulness 
of motion and the inner beauty of 
the musical creation? It is only rea- 
sonable to welcome our modern me- 
chanical and technical aids in mak- 
ing available to us a genie that 
causes high fidelity musical repro- 
duction to flow from the magic box 
in the home at the merest whim of 
its master. There can hardly be any 
question as to the value of well- 
designed high fidelity systems as 
more than just an aid to musical 
education. 


Acoustical Facts 


However, despite all the benefits 
and advantages the musical field may 
derive from judicious use of high 
fidelity techniques, the art of high 
fidelity would not have reached its 
present state had it not had recourse 
to some of the basic musical and 
acoustical principles employed by 
the mastercraftsmen of musical in- 
struments of the early days. Especial- 
ly do the loudspeaker components 
owe much to the principles of mu- 
sical sound creation as found in 
many of our modern musical instru- 
ments, for the same general laws of 
Mother Nature concerning sound 
production embrace both the loud- 
speaker which reproduces the music 
and the musical instruments which 
originally interpreted it. 

There is no need to define “loud- 
speaker”, but there is a need to 


determine what a__ loudspeaker 





should do. Primarily, it should make 
no sound of its own; it should only 
re-create the original sound without 
adding anything. However, in the 
re-creation of the original sound, 
the loudspeaker is manifestly called 
upon to do what appears to be liter- 
ally impossible. Are there one hun- 
dred instruments in the orchestra? 
Then, the single loudspeakez 1S 
called upon faithfully to reproduce 
all these instruments, their over- 
tones, their nuances, all at the same 
time. The chesty throb of the double 
bass, the brassy call of the trumpet 
and the ephemeral whisper of the 
flute are all commingled in the one 
loudspeaker. Give it but a_ little 
thought and it will be realized how 
remarkably well the single loud 
speaker, consisting of a single vi 
brating element, the diaphragm, 
re-creates the full symphony orches- 
tra, or anv smaller ensemble. 

The loudspeaker engineer, natur- 
ally enough, gives more than just a 
little thought to this problem. His 
days are full of thinking, and his 
nights full of dreaming about the 
problems of faithful sound repro- 
duction of many instruments from 
one technical instrument. Some vears 
ago, in a flash of genius, some loud 
speaker engineer said “Let there be 
two loudspeakers!” and lo, there was 
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born the first child of high fidelity 
in sound reproduction, for these two 
loudspeakers were not just copies of 
each other, No, they were entirel\ 
different, as different as the bass 
viol is from the flute. In fact, one 
of these two loudspeakers was the 
bass reproducer, the second was the 
soprano (Ol treble, if vou wish). 
Here was outright acknowledgement 
by the modern loudspeaker engineer 
that he had much to learn from the 
musical instrument craftsmen. It just 
isn’t possible to get the low tones 
typical of the bass viol from an in- 
strument the size of the violin. Nor, 
conversely, is it possible to elicit the 
high, silken tones typical of the vi 
olin from an instrument the size ol 
the bass viol 

In general, if we examine out 
modern musical instruments with a 
survevor’s eve, we will readily rec 
ognize the fact that the lower the 
fundamental tone of the instrument, 
the larger must the instrument be 
Take the string section: violin, viola, 
cello, bass viol: or the reed section 
clarinet, oboe, English horn, bas 
soon; or the brass section: trumpet, 
trombone, tuba. Of course, the mu 
sician will readily expand this list, 
and when the list is completed it 
will be quite obvious that this pro- 
gression of the relative sizes of the 
instruments is in direct ratio to the 
“band” of tones that the instruments 
produce. 

Invariably, true high fidelity loud- 
speaker systems make direct use ot 
this well-esiablished relationship be 
tween depth of tone and size ol 
instrument. Many sound-reproduc 
ing systems actually use three widely 
different types of speakers in an ef- 
fort to re-create the many varied 
sounds of wide divergence of tonal 
spread by allocating certain well- 
defined sections of the orchestral 
music spectrum to be reproduced by 
a type of loudspeaker best suited to 
reproduce that particular section of 
the spectrum. In other words, the 
true high fidelity reproducing system 
is actually a combination of acoustt 
instruments designed to work as 
closely to the same principles as the 
original musical instruments, and 
these acoustic instruments may diffe1 
in size and manner of performance 
just as do the original musical instru- 
ments. 

With the above thought in mind, 


we would like to digress for one 
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short moment to point out that 
systems claiming two, three, or even 
four loudspeakers are not necessarily 
“hi-fi,” any more than four violins 
constitute a string quartet. A lot of 
speakers would not constitute high 
fidelity, but only two speakers may, 
if in combination they serve differ- 
ent purposes of tonal enunciations 
In our “hi-fi systems, we do not 
want all our “instruments” playing 
in unison: we want to orchestrate 
them. In this sense, then, it becomes 
fairly simple to understand the basic 
philosophy in high fidelity loud 
speaker systems:—let’s orchestrate! 

The “orchestration” of the simp 
lest high fidelity reproducing system 
consists essentially of two loud 
speakers one for bass note reproduc- 
tion, called by the unmusical name 
of ‘“‘woofer’,—and the second fo1 
treble note reproduction, jocundly 
named “tweeter”. These names them 
selves signify a difference in tonal 
quality. A “woof” is certainly a low 
er pitched sound than a “tweet”. 
Just the naming of the speakers im 
mediately imparts a feeling of tonal 
separation to the acoustic engineer 
in the same manner that the words 
“tenor” and “bass” immediately cre- 
ate in the musician’s mind a similar 
tonal distinction. 

\ more advanced high fidelity 
loudspeaker system would in all like 
lihood have a_ third loudspeaker 
which, with the other two- the woot 
er and the tweeter—divide the musi- 
cal spectrum into three parts; that 





is, we have orchestrated the repro- 


ducing system in three instruments. 


This third reproducing instrument 
sometimes called a “squawker” but 
more commonly called the “mid- 
wy it 1] luces the 
range unl usually re proce uces tne 


middle-frequency tones, Iry repeat 
ine several times aloud the combina- 
tion of words “woof”, “squawk” and 
“tweet”: thev carry with them a 
definite pitch connotation, even 
though their semantic designations 


ire themselves not musical 
[he primary acousti distinction 


between the three basic loudspeakers 


of a typi il “three-way loudspeaker 
system is that the woote) reproduces 
the bass notes, the mid-1 inge speak- 
er reproduces the middle-range notes 


ind the tweeter re prod. ces the treble 


otes—and a typical distribution of 


n 
their range ol operation is given 1n 
the accompanying chart. This dis- 


Bva (C10) 
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Music staff broken down into three tonal 
sections to indicate the spread of notes cov- 
ered by a high fidelity threc iV speaker 
system 





\ “woofe and its enclosure are low note loudspeakers ind are ompat Le size to the 


instruments they 


are to reproduce 





play encompasses on the musical staff 
the familiar specifications which are 
a part of all high fidelity advertising, 
namely, “Response 20 to 20,000 


cycles per second.” 

Io illustrate the physica! differ- 
ences between the three typical 
loudspeakers of a “three-way system”, 
the individual units are shown along 
side actual instruments of the or- 
chestra that they are called upon 
to reproduce. The one significant 
fact that stands out from the three 
illustrations is the comparative cor- 
respondence in size between the orig 
inal instrument creating the sound 
and the loudspeaker reproducing it. 
lake the case of the higher pitched 
instruments such as the flute and 
piccolo. They are comparatively di- 
minutive The 
“tweeter '—which 


loudspeaker—the 
reproduces the 
sounds of these small instruments is 
just as small as shown in the photo- 
graph. This diminutive tweeter is 
designed that way not because it 
looks right, but because it is scien- 
tifically correct. To best reproduce 
with utmost fidelity and _ highest 
efficiency the top notes of the musical 
scale. the reproducing instrument 
must be built upon the same 
principles that led the old music 
instrument makers to create small 
instruments for high notes. 
Conversely, coming to the opposite 
end of the musical scale, the bass 
end, we find that the woofer loud- 
speaker and its enclosure (its cabi- 
net) are an integral combination 
designed on the robust and massive 
side in order to do acoustic justice 


1o the type of sounds to be repro- 





The mid-range speaker is designed around the same basic di 
mensions that give the musical instruments their tonal qualities. 
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duced as emanating from instru- 
ments like the bass viol and the 
Sousaphone. There is an interesting 
comparison to be made between the 
integral combination of the woolet 
and its enclosure and the bass viol. 
It will be readily understood by the 
musician that the heavy strings ol 
the bass viol by themselves are in- 
sufhcient to produce the deep tull 
bodied resonance of the instrument. 
The strings are a means of causing 
the body of the instrument to be 
vibrated and resonated: there is an 
integral co-ordination between string 
and body which together give char- 
acter to the bass viol. To reproduce 
this type of instrument, there is the 
counterpart of the heavy string, 

the woofer. This speaker unit, in 
contrast to the delicately built tweet- 
er, is in itself heavy and robust to 
a deeree sufficient to stimulate 
(when caused to vibrate) the heavily 
bowed bass viol string. But to vi- 
brate by itself is wasteful. The 
woofer vibration must be imparted 
to a “resonating” body that will give 
flesh and body and meaning to the 
simple vibration of the woofer itself, 
in the same manner that the bass 
viol string needed the body to pro 
duce a worthwhile sound. The il 
lustration shows the comparative 
size of a bass viol and Sousaphone 
and a typical 15” woofer on top of 
its enclosure, It will be noted that 
this enclosure (or cabinet, within 
which the woofer normally is in 
stalled) is of the dimensions com 
parable to those of the instruments 
it is to reproduce. Low frequency 


notes (bass notes) are “long” notes 


and require correspondingly dimen- 
sioned structures to reproduce them. 

Between the woofer for bass and 
the tweeter for treble reproduction, 
we have the mid-range instruments 
and the mid-range reproducer. And, 
as to be expected, we find an equiva 
lence of physical size between a typl- 
cal mid-range reproducer and musi 
cal instruments of the same _ tone 
group, such as the alto and baritone 
horns illustrated. The relative sizes 
of these horns and the reproducing 
loudspeaker are very close to each 
other, as should be expected if they 
are to reproduce the type of sounds 
that the horns originally produced. 

By inspection of the picture of this 
mid-range reproduce) alongside the 
alto and baritone horns, it will be 
readily observed that there are some 
very obvious similarities between the 
original musical instruments and the 
loudspeaker intended to reproduce 
them. Note, for instance, the nearly 
equal “mouth” areas of the bell 
sections. These bell sizes are not 
chosen by chance. They are integ- 
rally related to the musical tones 
they are to round out. Low tones 
need large bells—like those of the 
tuba. Middle-note instruments like 
the alto horn need smaller bells. 
Note also the similarity between the 
sound projection angles of these 
horns, In the musical instruments, 
the bells are pointed out to the audi 
ence; so is the bell section of the 
loudspeaker reproducer. It is flared 
in a direction to project Out Over a 


“wide angle” so as to reach the ears 
of all the listeners in the concert hall. 
(Continued on page 61) 





A “tweeter” is a high note loudspeaker and its small design is 
in keeping with the size of high pitched instruments 
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MURRAY MCEACHERN CAPITOL RECORDING ARTIST, SOLOIST FOR “THE GLENN MILLER STORY 


A fine musician stops to dream of music’s 
tone and soul, and the singing instrument 


of his art 


. the perfect horn. 


C. G. CONN, Ltd. 





band instruments Elkhart, Indiana 





AND HIS CONN TROMBONE 








Emergency Repairs for the Band 


ipa frown quickly. A worry 
creeps over you, It’s the day 
before you leave for your contest 
and here’s a cornet that suddenly 
blows stuffily; your solo clarinet has 
developed a squeak; your first flute 
complains he can’t get all his tones 
and you remember that this flute is 
very important in several thin spots. 

Especially are you “vulnerable” if 
your favorite repairman is located 
many miles away. But almost any 
time is a good time for a bandmaster 
to know—or learn—the principles of 
band instrument repair that often 
come in so handy. 

Equipment Needed. We will list 
the items (or tools) that will ordi- 
narily be most valuable to the aver- 
age bandmaster. (Either your base- 
ment, or a corner of your band room 
will be handy for your first piece of 
equipment: a work-bench with over- 
head light.) Then you will want 1. A 
test feeler; 2. An assortment of wood- 
wind pads; 3. Two or three screw- 
drivers of various sizes; 4. Several 
water-corks of varying sizes; 5. A 
small alcohol lamp; 6. A pad slick or 
knife blade; 7. Assorted springs for 
water-keys and woodwind instru- 
ments; 8. Cork strips about one- 
thirty-second inch thick. 

Other items that often come in 
handy are a crochet hook, assorted 
pivot screws, flat-nosed pliers, side- 
cutting pliers, penetrating oil, single- 
edge razor blades, a rawhide mallet, 
nylon fishing string, mouthpiece 
puller, sax neck corks, sax testing 
light, spring removing punch, a 
piece of twine about 30 inches long, 
a sheet of writing-paper and a paper 
hand-towel. 

Valve Instrument Repairs. If a 
valve suddenly binds, you can twist 
it vigorously in its casing,—after oil- 
ing it. Unscrew the bottom cap of 
the casing, insert valve and twist it. 


EDWIN W. JONES 


Also try rubbing the valve on a hard 
wooden surface. Put glass wax on it, 
place it carefully in a vise so as not 
to crimp it—then “rag it’—shoe-shine 
style. (But don’t overdo this.) Re- 
oil valve and try again. If valve still 
sticks, repeat above operations. Still 
sticks? Probably it’s a job for a 
bona-fide repair shop. 
Water-key spring breaks? 
quick repair use a rubber band. (It 
will mar the finish if left on indefi- 
nitely.) Water-cork suddenly leaks? 
Instant relief can come from a folded 
and moistened one-inch-square por- 


For 








tion of a paper towel placed between 
the leaking cork and its tubing hole. 

Mouthpiece stuck? Heat it, oil it, 
and tap persistently around its base 
with a rubber hammer or the heavy 
end of a drum stick. 

Trombones and French Horns. It 
is best to re-string your French horns 
before festival or concert season. (15 
lb. test nylon fishing string works 
well.) If a string breaks on your 
horn, first examine the strings on 
the other valves, and then re-string 
the ailing valve likewise. A _ little 

(Continued on page 64) 
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John Philip Sousa on Music and Public Education 


With the recognition that every child is capable of 
learning music and having his or her life enriched by it, 
there has come the conviction on the part of parents 
and educators that music should be taught 

in the public schools, during school hours, for 

school credit and at public expense. 


Reprints available upon request 


F. E. OLDS & SON, FULLERTON, CALIFORNIA 
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Starting the 


Instrumental Program 


CHARLES A. BIONDO 


7 is unfortunate that, in many 
cases, a simultaneous beginning 
of both string and band programs 1s 
not possible. Likewise it is unfortu- 
nate although natural that, when a 
choice must be made between the 
string and band programs (and such 
choice is left to the instrument 
teacher), he will elect to start that 
program in which he feels best at 
home, regardless of the long term ob- 
jectives of a good music curriculum. 
Larger school systems are more fortu- 
nate than smaller, inasmuch as they 
often possess both an orchestra and 
a band teacher. The typical problem 
in the average small school, however, 
is that of inadequate teachers both 
in number and in qualifications. To 
schools operating under such handi- 
caps this discussion is directed. 
Thoughtful music educators agree 
that the string program should be 
started first if there must be a choice 
between orchestra and band, disre 
garding arguments for inherent 
priority or superiority of these in- 
struments and what they purported- 
ly do for participating children, 
school and community,—but in cold, 
hard and practical fact, because of 
the greater length of time it takes to 
develop a qualified string player. It 
should be further pointed out that if 
the band program is begun first, the 


Dr. Biondo is director of the orchestra at 
the University of Notre Dame, with degrees 
from Potsdam State Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University Teachers’ ( ollege and 
Chicago Musical College. This article con 
sists of excerpts from his new and prac 
tical book, “Starting the Instrumental Pro- 
gram,” published by the Gregorian Institute 
of America, Toledo, Ohio, and quoted here 
by special permission of the author and 


his publishers 
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string program will be that much 
more difficult to begin later in direct 
proportion as the band program 
grows. Too, it is very simple to secure 
small, scale-size string instruments 
which facilitate an early start to the 
string program. The greatest single 
reason for starting strings earlier, 
however, is that adolescent children 
of the seventh and eighth grades are 
considerably less inclined to begin a 
string than a band instrumeni: since, 
more than at any other time, a child 
of this age feels overly self-conscious 
carrving a violin or a ‘cello home. A 
child who has made a two or three- 
vear start, before the onset of adoles- 
cence, has begun to produce a fairy 
good tone, has begun to enjoy pal 
ticipation with the string groups 
and will, therefore, be less inclined to 
give up the instrument, Conversely, 
it is relatively easy to begin the band 


program during adolescence, if de 
laved that long, since the virile so 
norities of such an organization, 
coupled with the practical utilization 
of the services of the band, some- 





—Photo, Brevard Music Center 


times as a part of the athletic pro- 
gram, have natural appeal to boys 


and girls of this age. 

Some schools have limited facilities 
and space for purposes of rehearsing 
an instrumental group. As a conse- 
quence, the group is often relegated 
to a rehearsal time out of school 
periods, either before the first class, 
during the noon hour, or after 
school. While this is an administra- 
tive problem, it is a point to be of- 
fered in favor of the primacy of 
strings, particularly in schools where 
space is at a premium, since it Is 
possible to rehearse a group of strings 
in an adjacent classroom during 
school hours with minimum distrac 


tion to classes in session. 


Quick Success? 


It has often been advanced as an 
argument in favor of primacy of the 
band (note that the word “primacy” 
implies first in order of introduction 
into the program) that it offers 
“quick success” and, as a conse 
quence, sells the instrumental pro 
gram, with the resultant funds forth- 
coming. “Success” in this particular 
sense is a term that perhaps merits 
clarification. Actually neither orches 
tra nor band will sound verv musical 
with only one or two semesters of 
spadework behind it. It is possible 
to make a new band seem more 
successful In an equivalent time be 
cause of the greater variety of instru- 
ments and consequently better reso 
nance, the wider repertory of notes 
available to the players in the same 
length of time, and littl pep 
marches that might by this time be 
plavable by the unit. On the other 
hand, voung orchestras have been 
known to master small selections, 
written in the propel keys, and to 
have produced fine programs with 
the addition of piano, melody instru 
ments, and a few qualified winds, 
in the equivalent time. The program 
should be sold in terms of the ulti- 
mate end; short, quick successes as 
ends in themselves are false object- 
ives. 

It has been truthfully said that 
part of the reason for the general 
“lag” of strings lies in the inability 
of the teacher to “sell” his program. 
String teachers too often have the 
“academic” approach,—pushing tech- 
nique as a primary factor without 

(Continued on page 86) 
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Pianist Eugene List with his daughters Allison (left), 6, and Rachel, 
not yet 2, in their home in New York City. Mr. List is one of the many 


world-famous concert artists who rely on the “incomparable Steinway.” 








The piano of great artists inspires your students’ best 


HAVE YOU VISITED YOUR STEINWAY DEALER RECENTLY? 


HE’S ALWAYS GLAD TO SEE YOU—DROP IN ON HIM 
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WAN Tr D 


by the 
Fred Waring Music Workshop 


10 bright, alert, eager, talented, hard-working college-age instru- 
mental and/or vocal musicians (Mus. Ed. or Applied) to qualify as 
Working Scholarship students at the Fred Waring Music Workshop, 
Delaware Water Gap, Pa. June 29-August 10, 1958. 


















For application and details write: Registrar. 
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Announcing 


19583 Season 
Fred Waring Music Workshop 













ON THE ROAD: Dallas, Texas 


June 15-20 Choral Workshop, SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY 
DALLAS, TEXAS 








AT HOME: Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 









June 29-July 4 Elementary Music Education Workshop 








July 6-11 Choral Wo «shop 

July 13-18 Choral Workshop 

July 20-25 “Alumni” Choral Workshop 
July 25-31 Youth Orchestra Workshop 
July 27-August I Piano Sessions Workshops 









August 1-10 Youth Music Workshop 









Each summer since 1947, the Fred Waring Music Workshop has held fast-moving, intensive short 
courses for the purpose of preseniing first-hand, the professional rehearsal and performance techniques 
which Fred Waring and the members of his staff have developed in their many years of presenting music 
in concerts, films, recordings, radio and television. 







In addition to the choral activities, an Elementary Music Education Workshop, a Master Class for 
piano teachers, a Youth Symphony Orchestra and Youth Choral Workshop are also scheduled. 





The 1958 faculty, headed by Fred Waring, will include Dr. Earl Willhoite, Tom Waring, Sigmund 
Spaeth, Jack Best, Leo Arnaud, John Raymond, Wallace Hornibrook, Charles Webb, Ed McGinley, Harry 
Simeone, Ray Sax, Helen Garlington, and Hawley Ades with Don Craig, well-known professional and 
festival choral conductor as guest instructor for the “Alumni” Workshop. 









@ For additional details concerning Texas session, write: 
Dean of the School of Music, SMU, Dallas. 











@ Concerning all Pennsylvania sessions, address: 
Registrar, Fred Waring Music Workshop, Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 
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On board the Superliner, U.S. S. United States ‘ 


For free catalog of standard and electronic models (including Magnante and Van Damme) write Excelsior, 333 Sixth Ave., N.Y.C. 


In Canada, Excelsior Supply Co., 2625 Albert, Montreal 3. 
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Harmony 


KNOWLEDGE of harmony, 
when properly conceived, is an 
element of  efhcient 
convincing interpre- 


indispensable 
music reading, 


tation and secure technique. By 
knowledge of harmony [ do not 
mean the text book sort which is 


usually thought of as necessary for 
composition. What I have in mind 
is direct experience in harmonic 
thinking and hearing, which is an 
integral part of music learning and 
performance. I mean the kind of 
experience which enables one to 
grasp and appreciate immediately 
the harmonies of the music he plays. 
These are abilities which spring from 
being introduced to harmonic think- 
ing right from the beginning of 
piano lessons, making harmonic an- 
alysis as necessary as knowing the 
notes. 

When the child is learning to co- 
ordinate his hands, his first approach 
to reading the left hand can be 
through simple positions of the I 
and V7 After being shown 
these patterns by rote, the child can 


chords. 


be shown their picture in notation. 
He can then read and play the left 
hand long before he knows the in- 
dividual] notes, simply by recognizing 
The child can then 
material in many 


what chord it is. 
be taught this 
keys. Most nine and 
children after fifteen lessons can read 
and transpose five-finger melodies 
using the I and V7 chords in the keys 
of G, D, A, E, E-flat, A-flat and 
D-flat. 

The next pieces the children learn 
will use the subdominant harmony. 
After being shown the IV chord by 


ten-year-old 





Norman Mehr conducts piano classes for 
children in the preparatory department of 
the University of Southern California School 
of Music and for adults in the evening pro- 
gram of the City Colleges of Los Angeles 
and Pasadena. He has contributed to 
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NORMAN MEHR 


easily 


play 


Ol 


children 
Oh. 


rote, the can 


such pieces as Susanna, 


Folks at Home and Camptown 
Races. 
Changing Chords 
Next, the children learn that 
chords can be broken up to make 


varied accompaniments to the mel- 
ody 
by itself and the two top ones to 
gether, like a waltz. Or we may play 


We can play the bottom note 


the bottom note, the middle one and 
then the top. variations ap- 
pear in the child’s next pieces, The 
are of course easily read and learned 


hese 


when the child recognizes them as 
chords he knows. Interchanging mel- 
ody and accompaniment between the 
hands adds further variety to the 
type of material the child can play. 

Soon the children learn to _ rec- 
ognize a chord when only a part of 
the chord is present. Learning such 
a piece as My First Waltz, by Rol- 
seth, is then easy, since the children 
instantly recognize the accompani- 
ment as part of the I, IV and V7 
learn that they 


(arpeggio) 


chords. When they 
can make a “harp song” 
out of their chords, the children can 
quickly learn such pieces as Climb- 





for Piano Lessons 


ing, by MacLachlan, or Loop the 
Loop, by Mark Nevin. The children 
find the harp song very useful, since 
it appears in many of their pieces. 

Now the children have the back- 
eround for understanding and learn- 
ing a great many pieces through the 
harmonic The teacher 
should look for material where the 
familiar chord patterns their 
variations will be clear to the chil- 
dren. The Play Way to Musi 
books 1 and 2. bv Fay Templeton 
Frisch; Young America at the Piano, 
books 1, 2 and 3: and Fun with 
Three Chords. books | and 2, by 
Arthur Zepp, all have the I, IV and 
V7 chords in simple form. The Ber- 
nard Wagness Piano Book 
with 
the 


approac h. 
and 


series, 


Course, 


much material 
Variations olf 


If, includes 
easily 
primary harmonies. Dance from Old- 
en Ti and Let Us Be Gay are 
good ones. March of Victory contains 
parts of the I, IV, and V7 
and the children quickly recognize 
them. 

From such simple beginnings the 
child can the under 
standing of inversions. Start with a 
piece containing familiar patterns 
but with one spot having a different 
position of the chords. Song of the 
Sell, by Eckstein, and Waltz on the 
Green, by Beaton, are examples. Af- 
ter a number of experiences of this 
kind, the children get the idea that 
if the I and V7 can be played in 
different wavs, so can the IV. They 
then the “inversion,” 
and recognize inversions as they oc- 
cur in their pieces. 

As the child advances, harmonic 
analysis is continued in this way as 
an aid to learning and interpreting 
pieces. A valuable technique, at this 
point, is chord spelling. The notes 
and 


recognized 
mes 


chords, 


progress to 


learn term 


of a chord are unscrambled 
reduced to a series of thirds, Other 


(Continued on page 62) 
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Imagine 
Leonard 
Bernstein 
teaching 
a class 
for you! 


It's possible on Columbia Records! 
“Leonard Bernsu_in on Beethoven” is 
a masterful demonstration of the 
development of Beethoven's Fifth 
Symphony. Or imagine the great 
American poet, W. H. Auden reading 
Elizabethan verse to your English 
class. Think of your junior scientists 
discovering the strange and marvelous 
possibilities of the acoustical world 
with all the facilities of a mammoth 
sound studio! They're ali in the 
Columbia Records catalog. What could 
make your classroom more 
interesting! Your subjects come alive; 
your teaching is at its most truly 
creative! And Columbia's Guaranteed 
High Fidelity assures absolute 
reproduction of all the nuances of 
performance... perfect balance with 
full attention to the finest detail. 

On Columbia Records, the ‘Sound 

of Genius” brings you the world's 
greatest performers creating the 
world’s greatest music. 


COLUMBIA'S COMPLETE NUMERICAL 
CATALOG with monthly supplement service 
is now available to teachers and librarians 
for the first time. The low cost of this service 
also entitles you to all subsequent mailings 
of music teaching aids and announcements 
of important new materials. Fill in the 
attached coupon and mail it today. 

Do not send cash. 


These listings are the barest indication 
of the wealth of provocative and stimulat- 
ing material available in Columbia's com- 
prehensive educational catalog. 


STRANGE TC YOUR EARS—Physics, sci- 
ence and music teachers will find this 
record an invaluable illustration of what 
happens to familiar sounds when their 
recognition factors (pitch, timbre, etc.) 
are altered by modern electronic and tape 
recording devices. ML 4938 


ELIZABETHAN VERSE—Poems by Frances 
Davison, Ben Jonson, Thomas Campion, 
Edmund Spenser, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
John Donne and anonymous poems. AN 
EVENING OF ELIZABETHAN VERSE AND 
ITS MUSIC—by Thomas Weelkes, Robert 
Jones, John Wilbye, Alfonso Ferrabosco, 
Thomas Morley, George Kirbye, John 
Dowland, Orlando Gibbons, John Ward 
and Thomas Tompkins. W. H. Auden 
(reader) and the New York Pro Musica 
Antiqua, directed by Noah Greenberg. 
ML 5051 


LEONARD BERNSTEIN ON BEETHOVEN 
—Leonard Bernstein looks at Beethoven's 
rejected sketches for the first movement 
of the Fifth Symphony and demonstrates 
with orchestral illustrations how this 
work would have sounded had they not 
been rejected. 

BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 5 in C Mi- 
nor, Op. 67—Bruno Walter conducting 
the New York Philharmonic cL 918 


WHAT IS JAZZ—Leonard Bernstein looks 
at jazz with the assistance of several of 
its leading exponents, among them Buck 
Clayton, Bessie Smith, Miles Davis, Teo 
Macero, Louis Armstrong and Buster 
Bailey CL 919 
DELLO JOIO: SYMPHONIC SUITE Air 
Power’’)—Music from the CBS Television 
Show “Air Power’. The Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, Eugene Ormandy, Cond. ML 5214 
THE POPULAR PIANO MUSIC OF RAVEL 
AND DEBUSSY—Robert Casadesus (Pianist 

ML 5213 
SONGS OF FAITH AND DEVOTION— 
The Mormon Tabernacle Choir of Salt 
Lloke City, J. Spencer Cornwall, Cond 

ML 5203 
The following listings represent a portion 
of the material available on the HAR- 
MONY label. It’s a Columbia product 
made with the budget in mind! List price 
on the HARMONY record is only $1.98! 


BACH: Six Brandenburg Concerti —Vols 
1, UW, & WM. Fritz Reiner conducting solo- 
ists and chamber orchestra 

HL 7062, HL 7063, HL 7064 


OFFENBACH: Gaite Parisienne—Ballet 
CHOPIN: Les Syiphides— Ballet 

Efrem Kurtz conducting the Columbia 
Symphony Orchestra HL 7065 


POPULAR OVERTURES AND DANCES: 
Howard Barlow conducting the Columbia 
Broadcasting Symphony. Selections from 
Suppé, Sibelius, Moussorgsky, Tchaikov- 
sky, Rossini and Smetana. HL 7066 
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PHONOGRAPHS 


High Fidelity 
Manual Portables 


fat 


Both models HF-1 and HF-2 are noted 
for excellence of sound reproduction 
Their sturdiness and portability make 
them ideal for classroom, library and 
auditorium use. The units play all 
speeds, have built-in 45 rpm adapters; 
both are equipped with two jeweled 
styli and powerful amplifiers. Speakers 
and 30-foot extension cord are housed 
in detachable lids. HF-1 has two 6” 
speakers; deluxe model HF-2 has two 

8” speakers, microphone with separate 
fading control for P.A. system use, 

and storage space for EP-1 (earphone 
attachment), as well as input jack for 
use of tuner or stereophonic system.* 


COLUMBIA © RECORDS 

799 7th Avenue, New York 19. New York 
Educational Dept. Box. wys.iss 

Dear Sirs: Enclosed is my check ( ) or 
money order ) for three dollars ($3.00) 
for Columbia Records’ complete numeri 
cal catalog with monthly supplement 
service 


i Ne 


ee alae 
i —— ZONE__STATE_.__.. 


NAME OF SCHOOL_ 





*1 would like further information on availability of HF-1 and --4 


All prices are suggested list 


The sound of knowledge is on [efey Res Ve-3 0- Wk 
RECORDS 


A DIVISION OF CBS © “Columbia” “Harmony” © Marcas Reg. “CBS” T.™ 
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Music as an Aid to Recreation 


Mc curricula for training of 
i recreational leaders include a 
appreciation ol 


course in music 


recreational music, but study of 
recreational schedules in many com- 
munities indicates that little in the 
way of music for listening has made 
its way into planned recreation pro- 
grams. There are instances, especial- 
ly in industrial situations, in which 
fine bands, orchestras and choirs are 
developed under competent leader 
ship, but these programs emphasize 
active participation and little is pro- 
vided for those who are looking for 
mental rather than physical par- 
tic ipation. 

to exist 


This situation continues 


at a time when the ratio of unem 
ployed to employed persons in out 
general population is rising steadily. 
attributed to 
when 


[his change may be 


postponement of the time 


young people enter the labor market, 
regulations, 


compulsory retirement 


life expectancy for our 
\utomation has 


week and 


or greatel 
entire population. 

brought a forty-hour 
placed more leisure hours at the dis 
posal of working people. Our so- 
bursting at the 


has 


cial institutions are 
seams with people who have time on 
their hands. 

Music 


many ol 


lighten and brighten 
The 


ereatest problem is one of overcom- 


may 


these leisure hours. 


ing inertia and encouraging recrea- 


tional directors to start a listening 
program. Here are some situations 
where music may make a contribu- 


tion to the well-being of people in 
an Institutional setting or just those 
with time on their hands. 

Soft 
pitals during visiting-hours, at din- 
ner-time, for afternoon rest periods, 
or for Sunday religious services. In 
public rooms or in places where am- 
bulatory patients gather, a centrally 


music could be used in hos- 
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controlled system with speakers in 


each room may be used. In wards 


individuals 


or in private rooms, 
should be able to turn the speakers 
on or off and to control volume 


levels. Pillow-speakers are available, 


and, with transistor radios, small 
earphones similar to those on hear- 
ing-aids are usable. Penal institu- 
tions could make effective use olf 
similar facilities. 
Practical Music 

Camps, national parks, _ play 
grounds and community centers 
could provide music at meal-times, 
during craft activities, for chapel 
services and for special listening 


periods. Programs may be transmitted 
central control-area, 
vided the 


equipment work with their consum- 


from a pro 


persons operating the 


select materials and volume 


The law of diminishing re 


ers to 
levels. 
turns sets in rapidly; music at a 
constant, high-volume level may soon 
become something to shout over. 

building in each situa- 


Program 





—Phoio, American Music Conference 


tion is dependent upon the audience 


what and 
them. Is contribute 


and is being done for 
with 
informally or formally? Is it to be in 
the background or foreground of the 
listeners’ attention? Are the listeners 
unsophisticated or sophisticated mu 
sicallv? If there is an unlimited rec 
ord supply, requests may be honored 
allowed to build their 


Spec ial occasions, 


music to 


ol groups 
own programs. 


holidays, music, 


seasons, types ot 


composers, or musical events afford 
opportunities for special treatment 
Music written for or about children, 
the dance music of different nation 
that tells a 


polic v, all suggest 


musi story, the 
neighbor 


usable approaches to gain and hold 


alities, 
eood 

the interest of a variety of cultural 
and age groups, Call upon special 
ists for help. Amateur o1 professional 
musicians, librarians in school or 
libraries, or 


usually happy to 


public salespeople in 


record shops are 


be of assistance where music and 
recordings are involved. Several good 
magazines feature record reviews 


and make program suggestions for 
different situations. 

Some of these ideas may fit into 
your recreational program: 


1. Regularly scheduled concerts 
of recorded music planned for vari 
ous age and interest groups. These 
concerts may be held in public cen 
ters or in private homes, Availability 
of good, portable record-players 
solves the problem of suitable equip- 
ment. Simple, easy-to-serve refresh 
ments at the end of the sessions make 
for sociability. 

2. Meetings to listen to outstand 
ing broadcasts may prove profitable 
and enjoyable for many 
Again, provide for different age and 
interest groups. 

3. How about groups to study and 

(Continued on page 69) 
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: A Brilliant Tribute to Lincoln's sunday THE MAN WHO 
ABE LINCOLN INVENTED MUSIC: 
GETTYSBURG 1863 for Narrator & Band 


for Narrator & Band by Don Gillis 


Ben An enchanting fantasy told to the emphatic - 
: : : by Don Gillis . : strains of a wonderful array of major instru- 

An impressive musical score, with narration, ee, ' 
‘ of Lincoln's immortal Gettysburg Address. Full Band $10.00; Symphonic Band $13.00 
: Full Band $4.00, with Full Score $5.00; Sym. ‘ 


. i .00; Full 
Band $6.00, with Full Score $7.00; Full Score BAPTISTE 


* (Sep.) $1.25 
Joseph Kosma, Arr. by Floyd E. Werle 
A thrilling arrangement featuring a dashing : 
GREEN VALLEY Overture Danse Diabolique with exciting contrasts in ° 
°°, J. Olivadoti instrumentation and rhythms. ° 
‘Ss An easy and full sounding overture featuring a Full Band $8.00, with Full Score $9.50; Sym. : 


: sprightly waltz and an expressive allegro. Band $11.00, with Full Score $12.50; Full : 
sient (Sep.) $2.00 


_ a gr Saran é led mall 
for Orchestra — 
SONG OF THE 


: An animated waltz of beautiful melodic appeal highlighting a variety of instrumental color with = 
*.. supporting chimes and bells. An instrumental gem by one of America's outstanding contempor- ; 
. ary composers. 


Full Band $6.00, with Full Score $8.00; Symphonic Band $8.00, with Full Score $10.00; Full + 
. Score (Sep.) $2.50; ORCH. — Set A $4.00, with Full Score $6.50; Set B $5.50, with Full Score ¢ 
* $8.00; Set C $7.00, with Full Score $9.50; Full Score (Sep.) $3.00 : 


Outstanding Settings of the Distinguished Classic 


TOCCATA by G. Frescobaldi 


Unparalleled in instrumental brilliance, these superb arrangements are being used extensively “ 

in music programs throughout the country. Solos as well as ensembles are exploited fully, cap- * 
turing all the inherent beauty of the original. ; 

“+ Arranged for Band by Earl Slocum — Full Band $6.00, with Full Score $8.00; Symphonic °. 
Band $8.00, with Full Score $10.00; Full Score (Sep.) $2.50 ; 


“= Arranged for Orchestra by Hans Kindler — Set A $4.50, Set B $6.00; Set C $7.50; (Sets * 
Include Full Score); es Score (Sep.) $2 00 


for ea neet eset, a) SSE reff sete rans 
ontiNs. I ‘SINFONIA No. 5 "UNA FURTIVA LAGRIMA 
for String Orchestra from L’Eliser d'Amour 
Carlos Chavez 
z+ Exploits the strings in a most imaginative way 
. — by Mexico's most distinguished contempor- The beautiful operatic aria arranged by the : 
+S ary composer. noted conductor-composer in a setting which -- 
Recorded on M-G-M Records (E 3548) Com- enhances all its beauty. : 
-. plete (Score and Parts) $12.00; Score (Sep.) Complete (Score and Parts) $2.50; Score *: 
35. 50 be $ .75 : 


. 
of 00°02 58 
° . 

woe we eerste . 


Donizetti, Arr. by Alfredo Antonini 


eg ~ Gillie 
SUITE No. 3-“GONE WITH THE WOODWINDS” 


A deft combination of the contemporary and the classic, combining all the elements 
of American jazz with the sounds of the classical quintet. The entire effect is ensemble 
writing of a refreshing and unusual type. 

1. FIVE PIECE COMBO 2. “TAKE FIVE” BLUES 
Complete (incl. Score and Parts) $2.50 Complete (Incl. Score and Parts) $2.00 .* 
Score $1.00 Score $ .75 M 

3. ee FROLIC IN B- BOP heey meet (Incl. satre and seas: aa 50, Score $i. 00. 


WOODWIND 
QUINTET 


*eest 


a Ser iis free ee me ‘ MILLS MUSIC, INC. 
4 Catalogs, state preference. : 1619 BROADWAY 
ees — NEW YORK 19, .N. Y. 


‘etter *eee oe 
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The Entertaining 


S your school typical of so many 
I others in this modern day of 
education? If so, you, as choir direct- 
or, are called upon many times dur- 
ing the school vear to provide 
entertainment for groups in yout 
community, but faced with the prob- 
lem of providing the public with 
entertainment they will honestly 
enjoy. Sure, the program chairman 
of the local Lions Club, or Kiwanis, 
or Rotary will graciously thank you 
for providing them with entertain- 
ment, but still you may detect a 
certain note of artificial gratitude. 
You wish, at least in the back of 
your mind, that you could provide 
them with entertainment that would 
really “wow” them. 

This was exactly my situation as 
choir director in the Culver Public 
Schools some two vears ago. The 
clubs were happy enough for my 


students to perform for them, (why 
shouldn't thev be, the entertainment 
was free!) but I was still unhappy 


PHILIP L. SHIELDS 


with the groups that were sent to 
entertain from our school. Then one 
morning my principal, after watch- 
ing an unusually fine vocal group 
on television, remarked that he 
wished we could have something ot 
that type in our school. Naturally, 
when the administration speaks, you 
begin listening and thinking,—and 
out of my principal’s casual remark 
the Culver Choraleers were born, 
consisting of a select group of stu 
dents from the 96-voice Culver High 
School Choir. Students are selected 
not onlv for vocal abilitv, but tor 
their general attitude toward school 
and music, personality and appear 
ance. 

My first step in organization was 
explaining to the administration that 
I would like to form a vocal group 
that sang only popular music. The 
principal was already on my side, 
so the “selling” job was not difficult, 
and it was agreed to back the group 
financially. 





OIF 


After discussing the “swing choir” 
idea with my high schoo! choir, the 
real organizing process began, It was 
decided to use 16 voices, four to a 
part, piano, string bass and drums. 
We felt by forming a group of this 
size we would have enough voices 
for ample volume and fullness, and 
vet the group would be small enough 
so that, should the opportunity pre- 
sent itself for travel, we could 
charter a 27-passenger bus and sul 
have ample space for clothes, equip 
ment and instruments. Time has 
proved this decision to have been 
practical, 

rhe problem of equipment and 
clothing was then tackled. The girls 
decided they could save money by 
making their own dresses, so the 
school had only to invest $22.00 
for dress material and patterns. This 
material was bright crimson for the 
dresses and cummerbunds and black 
for a second cummerbund. Since all 


(Continued on page 67) 
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A FREE FILM AVAILABLE 
FOR YOUR USE... 


A NEW ADVENTURE INTO 


THE WORLD OF MUSIC ’ 








® A thrilling 28-minute 16 mm sound motion 
picture! Photographed in full, natural color 


© From raw material to the finished product . . . 
you see a piano being built 


© A step-by-step presentation of the many phases 
of master piano craftsmanship 

















- Pianorama portrays the almost magic transformation 
from raw material to the finished piano .. . from the 
} > } ] l 
designer's drawing board to the concert stage. 
Fascinati © viewing ik both gosters lt 
the film develops great ippre t I hne 
. 1 : , 
Pianorama has provec » be avy le 1 
’ 
for music app eciation, key rd experience an 
piano classes, as well as for school orchestra, band 
} . } } ] ] 
3 choral groups. Send the coupon below to learn how 
vou can obtain Pianorama for a showing to your group. 
As Part of Its Music and Education Program, 
ft 
Pianorama Is Offered as a Public Service by 
' 
i r ee ee ee ere re re ee re re re re ee cre rere re re re re ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
1 
‘ The Wurlitzer Comp 
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Sep Winner, — 


Teacher and Composer 


ALBERT C. NORTON 


\ USIC education has become so 
4 universal today that we take 
it for granted. Symphony orchestras, 
‘name bands,” choral societies and 
church choirs are known in concert, 
opera, churches, schools, dance halls 
ind conservatories. A young artist is 
introduced, and his popularity is 
the name of a famous 
large city, 
and 


enhanced by 


teacher. Today, in every 
we have departments of music 
the teaching of every instrument by 
specialists. There is a well defined 
program of training in music as a 
profession or for the cultivation of 
the spiritual and aesthetic in human 
character. In the past, most musicians 
were self-taught, the gifted 
joining together to share their gifts 
in public performance, and frequent- 
lv to form classes or give private les- 
sons. So instrumental education was 
Not all teachers could be 


masters: but it was through 


more 


becun 
called 
the simple town songster or fiddler 
that Music became a ruling passion 
ind Masters were made. 

We have learned how the obscure 
bank clerk, Lowell Mason, in Savan- 
nah, Georgia, returned to his native 
New England to start America sing- 
ing and to bring musical instruction 
into the public schools. But we have 
nearly forgotten the equally obscure 
town fiddler, Sep Winner, who pi- 
oneered_ the songs, the 


popular 
bands and the orchestras of today. 





{ibert Charles Ne of Philade Iphia 
Pa., describes himself as “Teacher, Traveler, 
Historian Hymuologist.” <A 
Philadelphia’s historic Central High Scho »l, 
he also studied ~usic th Dr. Henry Gor 
lon Thunder luctor of the Philadel- 
timus Winner, 


of this 


rvrion 


graduate of 


phia Choral 


suodrzect 


Septimus Winner was born in 
Philadelphia, Penna., May 11, 1827. 
His father, Joseph Winner (1802- 
1878), was born into a period of be- 
ginnings: of arts, sciences and indus- 
try, with the educational pioneers, 
and certainly with music. He was a 
violin maker, at a time when most 
violins had to be imported by in- 
dividuals and own hand-made 
instruments were still crude imita- 
tions. His father’s brother, William, 
was a portrait painter (among whose 
subjects was Edgar Allan Poe) who 
served some time in the Civil War as 
orderly to a Union officer, with a 
reputed fondness the “‘little 
brown jug.” 

It may have been 
spired Sep’s younger brother, Joseph 
Eastburn, to write the popular song 
of the same name, or perhaps it was 
merely an attempt to out-do the 
more gifted Sep. Joseph Eastburn 
Mary Ann Hawthorne, a 


our 


for 


this that in- 


married 


relative of the writer Nathaniel, 
—which may indicate why Septimus 
used the name Alice Hawthorne, as 
his nom de plume. A son, Hawthorne 
Winner, still the combined 
names in Philadelphia. 

It is from a fragmentary, diary, 


carries 


carefully preserved by Septimus Win 
ner’s daughter, Margaret 
F., and from the writer's own talks, 
as a boy-pupil of the furry-bearded 
violinist, that we have these facts. 
In 1830 the family 
small village near Williamsport, Pa. 
pioneering and 


voungest 


moved to a 


There much 
rough work for a small boy. When 
hired for a specially difficult job, 


was 


he once ran away. But the beauty 
of the Wyoming Valiev, the home 
training in a Christian family, the 
learned in Sunday School, 
and a touch of humor fun, 
united to create character, a fond- 
ness for poetry and especially for 


lessons 
and 


music. 


Versatile Winner 


The village gatherings were never 
complete without young Sep Win 
ner with a “home-made” violin, a 
banjo, or a flute. The Sunday School 
received a zest, as his ready eat 
caught the tunes, and people just 
had to sing. 

Returning to 
1845, he was entered at the 
Central High School, then located at 
Juniper and Chestnut Streets. Here 
he was to meet its first principal, 
Alexander Dallas Bache, great-grand- 
son of Benjamin Franklin, and to 
hear that distinguished educator 
talk of his experiences with the 
master teachers of Europe. But still 
more, he was to learn under the 
guidance of one of the 
school-masters Philadelphia has ever 
had, John Seely Hart, and from him 
gain a knowledge of Christian truth 
and scholarly aspirations that were 
to give character to the school and 
its students for generations to follow 
Among his teachers were John F. 
Frazer, scientist of the Franklin In 
stitute and the University of Penn- 
svlvania; Henry McMurtrie, biolo- 
gist; J. A. Deloutte and Francois A 
Bregy, two music-loving Frenchmen 
George J]. Becker, from musical Ger- 
many, with a gift for penmanship 
so helpful in musical transcription 

(Continued on page 80) 


Philadelphia, in 
new 


greatest 
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This Is Calypso 


PATRICK 8. CASTAGNE 


id you would know Calypso “for 
so”’—the real Calypso—you come 
to Trinidad. Oh, other islands in the 
blue Caribbean have their own ver- 
sions of Calypso music, it is true, 
but we in Trinidad are proud and 
happy that our beautiful island is 
known far and wide as “The Land 
of Calypso.” We think our Calypsos 
are stronger, more vital, the lyrics 
more clever and covering a wider 
range of ideas, our Calypsonians 
livelier and “quicker or the draw” 
than those found anywhere else. And 
why not? Calypso was born right 
here in Trinidad 

Calvpso is Trinidad’s folk music, 
and, like all folk music, its origins 
ire somewhat clouded by doubt and 
a diversity of opinion. Completely 
spontaneous, the lyrics spring full- 
blown in the agile minds of the 
Calypsonians, as they hear the local 
gossip, read the newspapers, tor ob- 
serve the passing scene. Witty and 
wise, full of satire and innuendo 
though never salacious Calypso 
comments constantly on the foibles 
of mankind, and what greater range 
of subject matter can there be than 
that? But more of this later, after 


The writer of this authoritative article 
born in British Guiana, but moved to 

7 , ad ai the age of two, spending some 
er years in the United States, Can 

and the British Army. With his wife, 
Luci Pat Castagne has produced and 
eared i many radio shows. besides 

g pot ilar ongs of both the Calypso 


and the Broadway ty pe Their “Carnival 
i Trinida vas prese nted in honor of 
Princess M ~zaret, and they have recently 
introducec the “Calypso Dance” through a 
folder published by the Leeds Music Cor- 


we see just what is this Calypso. 
The basic fact of Calypso is its 
rhythm. It is always in 2/4 or 4/4 
time, never any other, and is infec- 
tiously bouncy. (The basic dance 
of Calypso is appropriately and 
descriptively called the “jump-up”). 
No doubt this comes of its African 
origin, the rhythm of the primitive 
drums. As for the melody, it is be 
lieved to be Spanish with African 
overtones, and Andrew Carr, a Trini- 
dadian who has greatly researched 
the subject, says the lyrical pattern 
is African with a French influence 
There's a set chorus, repeated after 
each verse, and as many verses as 
the nimble-witted singer can com- 
pose on his theme without boring 
his audience. It’s a fact that Calypso 
verses don’t scan, for it’s a delight 
to put as many long, high-falutin’ 
words into a line as possible, and to 
improvise your own grammat1 and 
svntax for the sake of the rhyme 
Asides are inserted to fit the audi 
ence. But never, never lose the beat! 
Calypsos were formerly sung in 
Creole patois, mostly French, but 
with Airican and Spanish words and 
local expressions. Though today 
English is the language of Calypso, 
some of these patois words are still 
used, and the West Indian slang ex- 
pressions which abound are often 
understood only locally. The accom 
paniment must be kept in the back- 
ground, so all the words can be 
heard, and for this reason drums or 
“pans” (steel band instruments 
are played muted, and the favorite 
Calypso instruments are guitars and 
other strings. True Calypsonians 


never use chac-chacs (maracas); 





Pat and Lu Castagne 
Photo, Trinidad © Tobago Tourist Board 


they interfere with the words; but 
singers often snap their fingers for 
rhythmic emphasis 

Calypso grew out of slavery, when 
the Spaniards brought Africans to 
Irinidad in the 17th century. Slaves 
couldn't talk while they worked, but 
the overseer let them sing because 
they worked better that way. So, 
singing in their native dialects, the 
slaves exchanged news, gossip and 
even acid opinions about their mas- 
ters, who couldn't understand the 
language. When the French came, 
the custom was continued, but 
patois came to be used, and the 
“lead singer,” called a “‘chantwell,” 
was the forerunner of today’s Ca- 
lypsonian. Then, as now, Carnival 
was the high point of the singers’ 
vear, at which time the bands and 
singers who had been more or less 
private groups performed in public 
and inevitably started to compete 
with one another for public favor 
and recognition 

And where, vou ask, did the name 
Calypso come from? That is indeed 
a much-discussed point. There was 
a Greek nymph of that name, and 
she is of course associated with mu- 
sic. having lured Ulysses and his 
sailors to her island for seven long 
vears; but she is not our Calypso, 
and all in Trinidad are agreed she 
had nothing to do with our unique 
musical heritage. 

But there is a lack of agreement 
on the subject from there on, Dom 
,asil Mathews, a Trinidadian Bene- 
dictine monk, set forth a great argu- 
ment for a French origin of the 
word, saying it derived from the 
French adjective “carrousseaux” 
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from ‘“carrouse’’—to carouse. Mr. 
Charles Espinet, an authority on 
Trinidad folkways, also believes it 
to come from a French word, but 
the word he chooses as base is “Car- 
rousel” which is a tilting-joust. Atilla 
the Hun, a famous Calypsonian 
actual4y named Raymond Quevedo, 
who became a member of the Trini- 
dad and Tobago Legislative Council 
and has often been called ‘The 
Shakespeare of Calypso,” and Edric 
Conor, an actor and singer from 
Trinidad who lives in London, both 
have gone on record as favoring an 
African word they sav is “Kai-so” 
meaning ““Bravo,”” a word which is 
sometimes heard in the Calypso tents 
teday when shouting approval of a 
good extempore. The only thing 
agreed upon, as Andrew Carr points 
out, is that “Calypso” is an Anglic 
ized form of something but is really 
a misnomer! But, what's in a name 
anvhow? 

With Calypso, it is definitely 
what's in the song that counts, Prob 
ably most often, the song is about 
that wonderful eternal relationship 
between men and women. Lord 
Beginner, one of our famous and 
distinguished Calypsonians, now a 
big hit in England, called it simply 
“Love, Love, Love” in one of his 
best-known Calypso classics. But it's 
usually love in a more satiric than 
romantic vein,—or love lamented, 
love gone, advice to lovers, chiding 
lovers, or commemorating an_ his 
toric love affair like the famous 
Calvpso upon King Edward: VIII's 
abdication, whose chorus is “ "Iwas 
love and love alone That caused 
King Edward to leave the throne.” 
King Radio’s advice to men on love 
is another classic: “From a logical 
point of view, Always love a woman 
uglier than you.” And a Calypsonian 
will advise the girls that “though 
the old man may give vou nearly 
evervthing vou crave, Better be a 
young man’s slave.” Two other as- 
pects of the “war between the sexes” 
are recorded in Man Smart. Woman 
Smarter and Atilla’s “Man santapee 
(centipede) bad, ue bad, Woman 
santapee more dan bad.” 

Gossip Calypsos are very popular 
in Trinidad. One of the current fa- 
vorites is Lord Christo’s Chicken 
Chest, which relates the story of the 
brash young woman who went into 
the Hi-Lo cash-and-carry grocery and 
stole a box of frozen chicken breasts 
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by concealing it 
dress,”’ was caught and ““McGee print 
it on the evening 
Calypsonian, however, the high point 
of the whole affair is disclosed in the 
humorous ending: 


watch this woman and start 
She caught a cramp and fall down 


She tummy was so cold ; 


Moral Sociology 


The Young Killer made a great hit 
at this past Carnival with his Pedal 
Pushers, which many thought should 
have won him the crown of Calypso 
King. Pedal Pusher 
of ¢ alypso but also reveals a strong 
a sociological comment 
on current news and some good ad- 
vice to “the boys: Young Killer takes 


a very dim view of the girls “wearing 


“That pedal pusher’s business is vers 
nice, But in my opinion it only giv 
ing bovs vice.” 


their share of notice by the Calypson 


Calypsos about 
as local political 
\ big event in Trinidad was 


the general election last 
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and his P.N.M. party into the gov 
ernment; after a short time under 
the new regime The Mighty Spar- 
row, Calypso King of 1956, composed 
a popular protest called No, Docto1 
No in which he lists some of the 
erievances since election and _ re- 
minds the politicians “We are look- 


ing for a betterment, Thar is wl 


iV 
we choose a new government.’ 

\ complete history of Trinidad- 
United States relationships in the 
past fifteen years can be traced in 
Calypso. Back in 1943, Lord In- 
vader’s great Rum and Coca-Cola 
recorded that “since the Yankees 
come to Trinidad, They have the 
voung girls going mad” and that 
“Both mothah and daughtah Work- 
in’ for de Yankee dollah.” In 1955, 
the 1 S. Naval Base closed and 
Mighty Sparrow sang, in Yankee 
Gone, “Well, the girls in town feel- 
ing bad, No more Yankees in Trini- 
dad hes eoing to close down the 
base for good, Them girls have to 
make out how they could.” But it 
wasn't long before the Texas Com 
pany bought the big refinery at 
Point 4 Pierre, so Mighty Sparrow 
composed and sang Yankees Back: 
“Whenever this place have Yankees, 
Then women does make old stvle 
on WE 

When famous people come to 
Trinidad, they are serenaded extem- 
poraneously by top Calpysonians, Fa 


mous (¢ alypsos erew out of the visits 


(( ontinued on page SA ) 
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Hazards of a Harpist 


S° vou have a yen to play a harp! 
— 


Then learn what is in store for 
you before you make that final 
astronomical payment on your beau- 
tiful though bulky, tonal but tem- 
peramental instrument. Being fore- 
warned is being forearmed and ma\ 
take some of the sting our of the 
ping. 

Take the string—or better, take all 
forty-eight, the blues, the greens, the 
reds. What a riot of color—and what 


can cause! 
cosily 


a riot they 
Picture 
an alcove, ready to begin the Lohen- 

grin March. Suddenly, 
through those neat, vertical lines ol 
clangor of a 


as X 


riotous 


vourself, seated in 


you Stare 


the noisy 


Your eves 


across a mad, 


color into 


Navajo rug CTOSS 
bisects Y at Z 
rainbow. Even qui-focals couldn't 
untangle the jumble. You would be 


wise to delay the wedding a moment, 


and beg, borrow or steal a swatch of 
neutral carpeting to overlay the 
tumult. 

{ similar situation, requiring 


charm and tact, confronts you when- 
ever a group of little girls begs you 
to play. Clustered about the harp 
like tiny burrs, the one behind the 
strings will 
Scotch plaid. I declare, it gives one 
quite a jolt! 

(gain, all floor coverings in our 


churches lean towards a lush, 


invariably be wearing 


better 
opulent red. You look through the 
strings and “see red’’—nothing but 
red. This occasions no little eye- 
strain, trying to distinguish between 
the blue F’s and green C’s, Con- 
centration is the watchword, but 
then you can always pray. 

It’s really a toss-up, which is worse 
—too much carpet or none at all. 
You will find ball-room floors waxed 
to a high degree. However, in a well- 
appointed hotel, there may be a 
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remnant of plain carpeting left ove 
the annex which can be 
On the other 
richly 


you 


from new 
found for the asking. 
Sanitariums are not so 
whethe 


a scrap Of warp or woot 


hand, 
endowed. I question 
could find 
in the whole place—something to do 
with germs, I’m told. So carry your 
own small rug as standard equip- 
ment, otherwise it means keeping a 
strangle-hold on the sound-board 
and hanging on for dear 
time you make a peda] change. A 
pure case of “Slide, Kelly, Slide”! 
Yhe piano is like a dependable 
it works well in har- 


life, every 


old Percheron 
ness, equal to the task no matte! 
how heavy the load: Le., it stavs in 


tune. A harp? Nav, it’s as skittish as 


a colt. You can screw and twist every 


—Photo, Virginia Morgan Robinson 


peg, strum and listen, listen and 
strum, arriving at perfect 440, but 
the moment you turn the other 


cheek, those strings slyly begin to slip 
their moorings. Supposing you have 
replaced several be-whiskered ones to 
improve the neat appearance of your 
instrument; do thev remain taut and 
pert and proud? They do not. They 
positively sulk. being 
put on the spot and expected to ad- 
Consequently, it takes 


They resent 
just quickly. 
a deal of pampering to keep them 
up to pitch for the duration of a 
performance. 

Or, you may have to play a 
tective role (not to be confused with 


pro 


playing a selection). If some fresh 
air fiend opens a window, look sharp 
It will be the one behind the harp 
Consider vourself lucky if it isn’t 
blowing a vale outside. Likewise, 
precipitation is a foe to be reckoned 
Whether it be 
means there's 
deuce of a lot of rain lately, make 


no apologies and close the window, 


low 
the 


high o1 
been 


with. 
whichevet 


for dampness is a mortal enemy 
Speaking of dampness, there is 


bound to be trouble each time vou 


play for a funeral. Those banks olf 
floral tributes breathe gallons of 
scented moisture down vour neck, 
and your touchy little pets will 


haughtily draw themselves up tigher 
and tighter—then Pop! So keep your 
distance. 

Obstreperous strings al bad 
enough, but wait until vou’ve had a 
| hese 
for 


real bout with the pedals 
seven Major Domos account 
much grief, next to insufficient prac- 
tice, errors in judgment, or mental 
limitations. Unless extend the 
right leg far enough, you'll change 


you 
a G pedal when you're aiming for 
an A, Should you relax the left in- 


(Continued on page 66) 
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THE DEAN OF COUNTRY MUSIC 


AND HIS GANG OF STARS WITH THEIR 


Gibs01 urn: 


AND AMPLIFIERS 


Heard in the morning, at 
night, and now Saturdays 
at mid-day on CBS-TV 


“. . . it’s the whole gang sayin’ good evenin’ from Jimmy Dean.” (Or maybe “good mornin’ ” 
if you’re one of Jimmy’s early risin’ fans.) Then as Jimmy plays, sings, and emcees for his 
Gibson playin’ stars, country music really comes into its own. And everyone has a marvelous good 
time, the gang and audience, too. It’s Bill Grammer and Herbie Jones playing lead and 
rhythm on their Gibson guitars... Marvin Carrol on the Gibson multiharp . . . Smitty Irvin 
pluckin’ the Gibson banjo. Or maybe it’s pretty Mary Klick and Jo Davis strummin’ their 
Gibsons . . . the Country Lads playin’ and singin’ “free as a breeze” . . . or the whole 
ensemble making music all at once. And the music of those Gibsons— well, fans eat it up! 

As for the Dean gang, they’re cevoted to Gibson instruments—so brilliant, fast, and easy actin’. 


yg (NC. 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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Creating Music with Children 


€ iu ul 


wire can sav how. children 
create music? Like the wind, 
tive Il 





creatl npulses are elusive, vet wé 
recognize manv evidences and many 
results of then the whirl and lilt 
ff children’s bodies expressing a 
happy feeling, the sound of voices 
n chant o1 av, the sound of in 
struments beatine out an nel 
rhythm or catching a fragment of 
tune he ray look of concentration 
hile listening to music, the shine 
in the voung eves when there is mu- 
sic 1n 1€ SO Music is the essence 
OT ilte itse] the best ot living eXx- 
yressed in sone and rhythm 


When does this wonderful art be 
come evident in children? We are 
orn with it! Rhythm is in each one 
of us, and the tiniest infant is 
rocking O1 by 
patting movements. We are aware 
~~ sounds from the very beginning. 
The quality of voices is soon distin 
cuished and recognized by infants 
The love of movement and the in- 
terest we have in hearing and pro- 
ducing sounds grow with each in- 
dividual as he explores the world 
in which he lives. 

What mutual satisfaction there is 
in singing with a two-year-old! What 
fun it is to sit side by side and sing 
over and over favorite songs, songs 
with lovely melodies, funny songs, 
songs with strong rhythmic appeal. 
This love of music remains constant 
throughout our lives if we are fortu- 
nate enough to be allowed to feel 
that music is for us, that what we 


jlice M. Snyder, of San Francisco State 
College, has written 2 book Creating Mu 
sic With Children, pubvished by Mills 
Music, Ince 


follou procedures, amply illustrated. The 


hich is complete with easy-to 


accompanying article is made up of ex- 

tracts which state the philosophy behind 
] ] 

such procedures and is presented here by 


permission of the author and her publishers 
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have to savy through music is in the individual and , s su 
portant and worth while As we lated and encouraged by group 
erow older we find more and more nine and action 
JOV in discovering new wavs to ex Creative ictivilies nM l bSi¢ 
press in music our feelings, our ideas clude creating the following rig 
rd le imnings nal songs ol chants about tl Ines 
Children and creativity go hand feel, like, think or know; expressive 
in hand. That is the lascinating pa rhythmic movements with our bod! 
ol eacl ing children | teacnel » IC i storv or something 
does no need to te ich chile ) rhvthmi« cco an nts ) ) 
be cre 1\ r to direc yr sno} songs; tunes or adescants »v0O I 
them how » be creative. Creativ with songs we sing: sounds to acco 
ness is there inside of them is the panv our songs, our rhythmic mo 
wav in which they interpret life as ments, our stories, or our dra 
is meanineful and rich to them plav: introductions, interludes, ene 
What we love we want to sing about, ings or codas, and acco inimel 
o express in rhythmic movement or to our songs other words or stan 
dance, to tell, somehow, over and to favorite songs: Our own stories 
over, Each one of us has something music we hear: dramatizations 
to sav that is innate within one’s self. music we hear: stories in sound on 
for each of us is individual and dil paintings or ocher expressions In 
ferent from anvone else. That is why o music we hear; songs to f stor 
we sav creativity is individual, that i dance to fit a story and relati 
creative thinking first comes from Continued on page 82 
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BOURNE, INC. 


New Publications for 1938 


CONTEMPORARY COMPOSERS 
SYMPHONIC BAND SERIES 


© Toccata for Band Frank Erickson 


John Cacavas 


Frank Erickson 


@ Fanfare and Scenario 


@ Scherzo for Band 


@ Sinfonietta for Band Lionel Semiatin 


(2nd movement} 








BOURNE SCHOOL DANCE 
BAND LIBRARY 


Bye Bve Blues 
Let's Fall in Love 
Love Letters in the Sand 


These Foolish Things (Remind Me of You) 





® Choral collection for male singers 


@ Edited and Arranged by Luther Go« 
William Callahan 


of all ages 


dhart ar d 


SING, MEN! 


@ In Unison. Two Part. and Three Part 


@ Wide variety of musical content 





EARLY SACRED MUSIK 


*ESIS ADORAMLUS TE (SATB) 
(We Adore Thee } Giuseppi Cors 
ES16 ADORAMUS TE ‘(TTBB) 
(We Adore Thee) Giovanni Palestrina 
*ESI7T CALL TO REMEMBRANCE (SATB 
Richard Farrant 


ESI8 CANTATE DOMINO (SATi 
(O Sing Unto the Lord) Hans Leo Hassler 
O FILIT ET FILIAE (Mixed Chorus 
and Treble Choir) Volckmar Leisring 
(Let All Ye Sons and Daughters Sing } 
ES20 O MAGNUM MYSTERIUM ‘SATB 
(O Blessed Nativity) 
Tomas Luis de Victoria 

PSALLITE (SATB) 
(Now We Sing) Michael Praetorius 
ES22 VERE LANGUORES NOSTROS (SSA) 

(He Bears Our Burdens} Antonio Lotti 


‘ } S19 


ES23 O COME YE SERVANTS OF 
THE LORD (SATB) Christopher Tve 
ES24 ALMIGHTY GOD WHO HAST ME 


BROUGHT (SATB) 


Thomas Ford 





136 West 52 Street > 


1958 





BOURNE, 


ks 
HM 


ES 


ES 


ES 


Es: 


ES 


ES 


ES 


25 ECHO SONG (SSA ar 


26 COME 


SECOND EARLY SACRED AND SECULAR CHORAL SERIES 


Edited and Arran 


man Grevson 


EARLY SECULAR MUSI¢ 
d SSA Echo Ch 
Orlando 


LET YOUR HEARTS BI 
SSATB) Amor in Nache 


Write for sample octavo. 


| a Cc e New York 19, N; ¥! 


di Lasso 


SINGING 


Giovanni Gast vidi 
27 HAPPY AND GAY (SATB 
(Frolich Zu Sevn) Paul Peuer! 
28 IN THESE DELIGHTFUL PLEASANT? 
GROVES (SSA Henry P 
20 A LITTLE WHITE HEN (SATB 
( Ein He “n nlei n Weiss \ntonio “cand 
> WEEP O MINE EYES (SATB) John Bennet 
31 COME LET US START A JOYFUL SONG 
SSA or TTB) (Nun Fanget An 
Hans Leo Hassle 
32 COME SING THIS ROUND 
WITH ME (SAB or TBB) Padre Martini 
+Cs i M S S 
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FAVORITE 
COLLEGE SONGS 


for T.T.B.B. 


Just Published! 


From Alabama to Wisconsin— 





New York to California—new ar- 
rangements for MALE CHORUS 
of favorite songs from 30 colleges and universities. Com- 


piled and arranged by Herbert Haufrecht. 


Price 85c 


COWBOY 
CHORALS 


FOR MALE VOICES 


Traditional music of the West in 
colorful male chorus arrange- 
ments by Joseph Wood ...a 


collection of 13 typical cowboy 





ballads, from “Buffalo Gals” to “Yippy Ti-Yi-Yo” .. . 
includes several which have never before been available 


for chorus. 


Price 75c 














FIFTY FAVORITE 
BARBER SHOP 
BALLADS 


For Male Voices 


Memorable songs of every vari- 
ety—the popular standards from 
“Because of You” to “Laughing 
on the Outside” . . . college 
songs from Cornell to Wiscon- 
sin. . . old time favorites from “Camptown Races” to 
“Wanderin’” . . . arranged especially for the barbershop 
quartet by Edward Hunt. 





Price $1.50 








aaawea| SONGS MY MOTHER 
ed TAUGHT ME 
ow 25 CHORAL ARRANGEMENTS 
aw for MALE VOICES 
0) " es performed and 
recorded by the : 
ra EMILE COTE 
ss GLEE CLUB 
Emile Coté, one of the nation’s outstanding Glee Club directors and 
a familiar figure in radio and concerts for many years, has compiled 


and arranged this collection of nostalgic melodies . . . a most valuable 


addition to the glee club repertoire. 


Price $1.25 


Sole Selling Agent: ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 
One W. 47 St., New York 36, N. Y. 


BROADCAST MUSIC, INC. 23,Sh A 


ES Sen eon 2 Ge eh Biot Uchem ma bela me Bekok Mt eagel cel Beem me fel Ba ua wt 
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Notes from 


As choicest trees in Mozambique are noted and 
marked for harvesting, so begin the notes that 
will eventually sing forth from a Pedler clarinet 
Much must be done, however, before this voice 
will be ready for the concert. Even when the 
grenadilla wood arrives from this distant African 
country, it is still a far cry from being a clarinet. 

Billets of newly arrived wood are stacked in a 
secluded out-of-doors area for aging. Slowly, 
over a period of not less than two years, the 
wood is allowed to become acclimatized to its 
new environment. It then goes into the Pedler 
factory, is rough-turned to shape, pierced length- 
wise with a hole, and laid back to rest... this 
time, indoors. 

After months have passed, it is again turned, 


THE PEDLER COMPANY 


JANUARY, 1958 


an African wood 


and the hole made a little larger. Once more it 
is laid to rest for several weeks. At this time, 
the maturing wood is given a high pressure bath 
of cil to penetrate and stabilize its structure. 
Finally, after more rest, the grenadilla is 
finished to mucroscopik dimensions of acc uracy 
by skilled workmen, who are guided by the ex- 
perience accumulated during nearly five. gen- 
erations oO! expert woodwind manufacture. 
I I of a Stradivarius, acquired 
years, the manufacture of a Pedler 
t cannot ried. But 


- | 
aged pertection 1S ageless 





+1) 
grenadilia wooa cl 


when completed, 





+ 


For the finest of clarinet performance, we 
pproval at 


uggest a Pedler. A 


lo al Pedle r de ale rs, or writ 


e ELKHART, INDIANA 
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Music Students 


and Professionals 


IRVING CHEYETTE 


\ ANY community groups, as 
4 well as college and university 
music departments, recognize a need 
for acquainting talented high school 
musicians with their work. At the 
same time, these high school students 
need the stimulus that comes from 
working with adult groups under 
master teachers and conductors 

We of the University of Buffalo 
believe we have found a way to 
meet both of these needs. While our 
storv concerns orchestra musicians, 
the plan is applicable to other fields 
of music study and performance. 

During the fall of 1954, the De- 
partment of Music of the University 
of Buffalo, of which Professor Cam- 
eron Baird is Chairman, and the 
Buffalo Philharmonic Orchestra, with 
Dr. Josef Krips as Musical Director, 
began a unique series of workshops 
for high school orchestra musicians 

Che purpose of these workshops 
was to provide high school musicians 
with the experience of preparing a 
concert program, like those _per- 
formed by the Philharmonic, 
through sectional rehearsals of in 
dividual parts under the first-chain 
men of each section, and then ac- 
tually sitting in full rehearsal and 
playing alongside professionals under 
the baton of their distinguished con- 
ductor. To quote the Buffalo Cour- 
rer-Ex press, which wrote up the ori 
ginal workshop: “In many vocations 
and professions, it is possible for a 
student to wait until his college 
vears, sometimes even until his dip- 


sitions at Syracuse University and 
elsewhere. He has contributed in the past 
, 


o the columns of this magazine and is well 


known throughout the world of must 


40 


ploma is safely tucked under his 
arm, to decide upon a career. If a 
person wishes to be a_ professional 
musician, however, it is usually ne 
cessarv for the decision to be made 
at a very tender age. Most musicians 
beein their studies before they ente1 
their teens and spend many hours of 
their youth practicing. The earlier 
professional experience comes, the 
better. One hundred and forty prom 
ising young music students from 
Buffalo and Western New York were 


able to 


y 
= 


et a taste of the professional 


world of music recently when the 
Buffalo Philharmonic Orchestra and 
the University of Buffalo co-spon 
sored a two-day Svmphony Orchestra 
Workshop for talented high school 
\ workshop 


program was arranged to give young 


juniors and seniors 


people an opportunity to study and 
plav with members of the University 
staff and the Philharmonic Orches 











George D’Anna, leader of the Percussion 
Section of the Buffalo Philharmonic, 
with a student tympanist. 


tra. Alexander Schneider, world 
famed violinist and guest instructor 
at the University, came to Buffalo 
that week-end especially to take part 
in the program. High school musi 
teachers were invited to send their 
promising students, who came trom 
Batavia, Rochester, Olean and Wat 
ren, Pa., as well as Buffalo and its 
suburbs.’ 

Since its inception three vears ago, 
the workshops have been repeated 
during the Thanksgiving recess 2ach 


vear reaching a total of well over 500 


young musicians enrolled in the pro 
eram of activities 
During the two-day period, stu 
dents spend the morning sessions 
receiving instruction in the proper 
(Continued on page 92 


4 


Prof. Cameron Baird with Alexander Schneider, distinguished violinist, in an 
informal meeting with student musicians of the workshop. 
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THE 
NEVER VARIES! 


This wonderful blend of the 
accordion maker’s art has made the 
Scandalli name the symbol of uniform 
quality and dependability... and 


truly a lifetime instrument! 


BB Scandal 
SILVANA V 


ACCORDIONS 


Exclusive Distributors: 
DALLAPE, SCANDALLI, CAMERANO Accordions 


CHICAGO MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO. 7373 North Cicero Avenue, Chicago 30, lilinois 
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Music for Everyone? 


ROSEMARY MILLER 


P! rY the poor music teacher, who 
stands alone, unguarded, unloved, 
put upon, and of whom much is 
demanded! He is ‘extra’, non-essen- 
tial, (though nice to have around in 
case a PTA program slips up) “‘spe- 
cial”, and nobody wants to give up 
time from other classes for the music 
class, unless, of course, he 
to take all of the pupils, so that the 
regular classroom teacher may have 
a break in the teacher’s room. He 
must explain his methods to the 
parents, explain to the school board 
why the equipment costs so much, 


promises 


and to the principal and other teach 
ers (who do not understand the 
value of ensembles) why he needs 
certain students at certain times. His 
prestige is such among his students 
that he must, oftener than academic 
teachers, explain the “whys” and the 
“wherefores” of doing this and that. 

After havine been in this music 
education field for a number of 
years, and specializing in that live- 
wire, interesting and interested o1 
ganization, the school band, I am 
sometimes troubled with doubts, as 
I am sure all good teachers are, as 
to whether I am serving enough 
students as well as I possibly can. I 
tend to be strict in my requirements 
from the first, discouraging those 
without talent or tenacity, and I 


The author f this provocative and pos- 
sibly controversial article is the Music In- 
structor in the Chippewa Junior High 
School, Port Huror Michigar Miss Miller 
has had prac tical ¢€ xperience in hoth instru- 
mental and voce! music at the high school 
level, with a practical knowledge also of 


the recreational side of the art. She ts a 
member of Mu Phi Epsilon 
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have 
regret when they give up and leave 


a feeling of relief instead of 


mv class. I become disturbed, also, 


because music teachers in othe 
schools seem not to have the high 
percentage of first-month drop-outs 
that I do, and the local music store 
complains because the instruments 
on their rental plan are being re 
turned in increasing numbers, | 
remember, as well, past experiences 
with administrators who tended to 
think of my value in terms of the 
number of students I was serving 


each dav. 


Quality or Quantity? 


I recall how I began to think 
about this thing called ‘School 
Music.” Who should do the perfec *m- 
ing and who the listening and ap- 
preciating? Which is the more im- 
portant, quality or quantity? Is the 
school band, orchestra, chorus for 
everyone, regardless of aptitude or 
abilitv? Why do people seem to think 
that this is therapeutic for those who 
are not able to do other things? 
What is the actual aim of the whole 
thing? Is it just a collective, rec- 
reational music experience designed 
to help misfits «djust, the immature 
to mature and the shv to be brought 
out? Is it some sort of clinic, then? 
Just what is it that justifies spending 
seven hundred and fifty dollars for 
a Sousaphone? 

I believe that the performing ot 
music other than for recreational 
purposes is for the high calibre 
student and for him only. It takes 
an enormous amount of concentra- 


tion to read music, translate it In 










terms Of an 


instrument and play it 


with musical taste; to read quickly 
ahead in the music to the succeeding 
measures while sull keeping the beat 


and executing the trill in the present 


measure with skill and accuracy. It 
takes concentration, skill, co-ordina- 
tion, ability and streneth of mind 
and purpose; a wonderful way to 
develop those ‘qualities if the raw 
material is there to begin with 

It seems to me, that to allow too 
high a percentage of poor performers 
to participate, whose total contribu- 
tending 


pertorm- 


tion is worse than negligible, 
to reduce the quality of th 
} 


ance, does little or nothing for these 


performers save possibly to boost 
their ego falsely and in turn, hurt 
the morale of the students who do 
well. Is it fair, I ask mvself, to sub 
ject good students to the mercies of 
an organization of which they can 
not be proud, an organization 
which allows its quality to be ruined 
because it is put together for the 
morale and recreation of those whose 
ability is not up to par? [ remember 
with bitter clarity how often senior 
band members of good musical abili 
tv become discouraged in their last 
vear, and seek new and challenging 
activities elsewhere, shutting the 
door on mv best plavers, upon whom 
I must count to hold a group to- 
gether. 

With this in mind 1 have come to 
the conclusion that a definite set of 
skills and accomplishments must be 
required for members of the “A” or 
Varsity Band in a school. Bring me 
not vour behavior misfits, or your 
mentally retarded youngsters, or your 


(Continued on page 95) 
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e EASY KEYS 

¢ COMPLETE INSTRUMENTATION 

e REHEARSAL NUMBERS 

e BALANCED PROGRAM MATERIAL 
FOR BASKETBALL GAMES, 
PARADES FOOTBALL GAMES 
CONCERTS AND EVENTS. 








Containing: Tenderly, Sentimenta) Journey, 
Canadian Sunset, Sweetheart of Sigma 
Chi, Anniversary Waltz, After You've Gone, 
Bugle Call Rag, Christopher Columbus, 
Dear Hearts And Gentle People, Enoy Your- 
self (it's Later Than You Think), I'll Walk 
Alone, Prisoner of Love, Riders In The 
Sky, San, Sioux City Sue. 


PARTS: Each:... 50 
CONDUCTOR... $1.50 








{ 


\ (ayfin \usie Corp | 


31 WEST 54th ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
CANADA: EDWIN H. MORRIS (CANADA) LIMITED . 14 Birch Avenue, Toronto 7 + Ontario, Canada 
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i? SSY and Ravel epitomize 
IMpressionistic music for the 


piano. However, tew schools, tew 


people realize that it was Erik Satie 


who anticipated the harmonic lan 
guage later to be so fully developed 
by Debussy and Ravel. Untortunate 


lv. Satie is now generally consid- 


ered by those who have acquaintance 


with his musical creativity to be 
little more than a musical humo. 
ist and eccentric. 

To be sure, Satie was an indi 
vidualist, or non-conformist, and 
made no attempt at fitting himself 
into a prevailing pattern. He be 
lieved in personal distinction and 
had an individualized sense of self 
Satie lived in voluntary isolation 
ilmost completely detached from the 
care and petty worries of most peo 
ple This solitude must have en 
abled him to keep faith with the 
ideas which were necessary for the 
defense of his work. Basically a 
timorous persor whose ideas, stand- 
ards and beliefs were met with Oppo- 
sition and suspicion, and whose mu 
sic Was met with incomprehension, he 
was forced to adopt either an atti 
tude of indifference or of retaliation. 
He chose to retaliate, and this re 
sistance manifested itself in various 
forms. On one occasion Satie decided 
to establish a church which he 
named “L’Eglise Metropolitaine 
d’Art de Jesus Conducteur,” the pur 
pose of which was “to fight against 
those who have neither convictions 
or beliefs, no thoughts in their souls, 
no principles in their hearts.” And 
in connection with this venture, he 
published and distributed pamph- 
lets denouncing those responsible 
for the ‘moral and aesthetic de- 
cadence” of his time. 

However, his retaliation was by 


ad 


The Unappreciated Erik Satie 


NHIRLEY and DONALD SONNEDECKER 


no means confined to the austere; 
his keen sense. of humor appt ared 
in his literary work as well as it 
his musical work. Due to the in 
ability ot the critics to comprehend 
the strange new harmonies of Satie, 
and their critical and derogator\ 
notices in the papers, Satie in re 
taliatory manner wrote one of his 
wittiest articles, entitled Jn Praise of 
Critics, which contained two lec 
tures, Intelligence and Appreciati 
of Music Among Animals, and I) 


tellige nee and { pprec ration of Mus 
{mone Critics. His sense of humo 
alone would place Satie among the 
unig UE in music, tor composers 
rarely are known for having a re 
markable sense of humor—and ce1 
tainly only a verv few have eve 
used their own music as a ve hicle ton 
it. Yet the humor in his music ap 
pears to be superimposed, and those 
who are able to see bevond the 
witty comments on the printed page 
will find the true significance and 
sensitivity inherent in Satie. 
Individuality of such a marked 
character may be expected in Satie’s 
music and can be found without 
extensive perusal. The things which 
first attract the eve are the explana 
tory remarks for the performer 
(more for his amusement than his 
benefit For example, the first 
waltz of Les Trois Valses du Préct- 
eux Degouté: “He looks at himself. 
He hums an air of the fifteenth cen 
tury. Then he pays himself a compli 
ment of the most discreet nature 
In a more serious vein is Satie’s 
vision of the course which music of 


the twentieth centurv was to take. 














His musical laneuage was never stag 


nant, as exemplified by the contrast 
I 


ot the Sarabandes ot [S87 and the 
{percus Deésag éables ot 1YOS \c 
thy 


tually the “Sarabandes” employ the 
harmonic palette so much in evi 
dence during the ensuing vears 

impressionism — ol “Debussvisn 


However, bv the time ninth chore 
and parallelisms became fashionable 
Satie was exploring newer musica 
concepts and directing the thinking 
of the ant-garde group of French 
composers: Honegger, Milhaud, Pou 
lenc, Durev, Auric and Tailleferre 
Ithough Satie lived much to him 
self, his ingenuity and resourceful 
ness was respected by his colleagues 
Undoubtedly one of the highest com 
pliments paid to Satie was the o1 
che strating ot his Gy mnoped es (nos 
l and 3) by Debussy. With such an 
acknowledgement of Satie’s stature, it 
seems strange that we of following 
generations have failed to recognize 
and utilize the best of his composi 
tions—if only for teaching purposes 
Compositions most often per 
formed from the early twentieth cen 
turv French school are by Debussy 
and Ravel, (i.e., Clair de Lune, 
Reverie). Needless to say, the reper 
toire chosen for the high = school 
piano student, at grade level 4-5, is 
necessarily limited because of the 
technical difficulties inherent in the 
works of both Ravel and Debussy. 
Thus it appears that many of Satie’s 
(Continued on page 97) 
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Two Distinguished American Compositions Now Available In Printed Form! 
For Symphonic Orchestra (MODERN CONCERT SERIES FOR ORCHESTRA) 


The most widely acclaimed American work of the present era... 
| onan the very beat and breadth of American life and land. 








Composed and Scored by 


FERDE GROFE 
@ 





In Five Movements 


1. SUNRISE 2. PAINTED DESERT 3. ON THE TRAIL 
4.SUNSET 5. CLOUDBURST 


Total Playing Time 31 Minutes 


FULL ORCHESTRA with FULL SCORE . . $40.00 FULL SCORE SEPARATELY... . $15.00 
viseantecniben ORCHESTRA with FULL SCOR E 60.00 EXTRA PARTS, each. ...... 2.50 


WWD. CMMs, YIU“ Vs YY, 


For aha! Band | (MODERN CONCERT SERIES FOR - BAND) 


A vivid musical portrait of another American scene . . . a broad and beautiful 
work worthy of a place beside Grofe’s magnificent ‘GRAND CANYON SUITE.” 


=== DEATH VALLEY SUITE 


Composed by FERDE GROFE 
Arranged by DAVID BENNETT 





ieee eT] 


In Four Movements 


]. FUNERAL MOUNTAINS 2. ’49ER EMIGRANT TRAIN 
3, DESERT WATER HOLE 4, SAND STORM 


Total Playing Time 16 Minutes 


FULL BAND with FULL SCORE....... $30.00 FULL SCORE SEPARATELY .. . $12.50 
SYMPHONIC BAND with FULL SCORE... 45.00 EXTRA PARTS, each ....... 1.25 


THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION «+ 799 Seventh Avenue’ ¢ New York 19, N. Y. 








Sales Agent for: Robbins Musid Corporation * leo Feist, Inc.: . Miller Music, Corporation 
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Are We “Training” 


or “Educating” Musicians? 


HERBERT CECIL 





a the small college where I teach, 
the physical education depart- 
ment has a policy which, while it 
may not be unique among American 
colleges, is almost certainly unusual. 
This policy concerns the depart- 
ment’s attitude toward veterans of 
the armed services. In many colleges 
veterans are excused from required 
courses in physical education, but 
in our school veterans are expected 
to take these courses along with the 
other students. In a recent faculty 
meeting the head of the department 
was questioned concerning this pol- 
icv. He replied, “In the armed serv- 
ices men receive physical training. 
Here we give them a physical edu- 
cation.” 

These words have influenced my 
thoughts considerably in the past 
few weeks. I remember musical 
groups which I have “trained” in 
past years. | remember other direct- 
ors who talked of bands and or- 
chestras and choirs which they had 
“trained”. At the same time I re- 
member how few of these boys and 
girls continued being active in music 
following their graduation from high 
school. I also recall teaching a music 
listening course for non-music majors 
at the college level and being ap- 
palled at the lack of musical knowl- 
edge on the part of those students 


Herbert Cecil is {ssistant Professor of 


Mus at Southern Oregon College, As! 
land. and irector of the Southern Oregor 
Little Symphony Orchestra. He has taught 
an tie public schools of Ne braska, lowa and 
Missouri, with four years of college ex- 
perience, including Montana State Univer- 


sity. He holds both Master’s and Doctor's 


degrees from the Eastman School of Music 
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who had been “trained” in a musical 
organization in high school. 

The questions then start to form. 
Is the emphasis in our school music 
groups too much on “training”? In- 
stead of giving our students a musi- 
cal “training’’, would it be better if 
we gave them a musical “education”? 

There are many examples of the 
results which can be attributed to 
our music programs which overem 
phasize “training” rather than “edu- 
cation”. It }s almost axiomatic that 
in a small college the instrumental 
music director has trouble finding 
enough interested students to form a 
respectable band. This is in spite of 
the fact that there are always many 
students on the campus who played 
in the band in high school. I am 
sure that almost every small college 
band director has heard from pro- 
spective band members something 
like this: “I am sick and tired of 
band. All we did in high school was 
get out on that wet field and march.” 


Bands Are Important 


Now, before all the members of 
the band fraternity stop reading at 
this point, I recognize the import- 
ance of a good marching band pro- 
eram; and I am sure that most musi 
educators will agree. I also realize 
that it is not the duty of the high 
schools to serve as feeder groups for 
the college musical organizations. 
My thesis is that if band members 
were “educated” instead of “trained”, 
perhaps more of them would want 
to continue participating in band 
after they left high school. 

The instrumental field is not alone 





in producing symptoms of this mal- 
} 


adv. Each vear our high school - 


choral departments turn out a vast 
army of students who have been 
“trained” to sing in a vocal ensemble 
of one sort or another. Yet any 
church choir director knows what 2 
problem it is to secure enough sing- 
ers to present a creditable rendition 
of an anthem each Sunday. Again, 
of course, it is not the task of the 
schools to see that our church choir 
lofts are full. If, however, more stu- 
dents were “educated” musically, 
would they want to coftinue singing 
in a musical organization after grad- 
uation? 

I suppose I have thoroughly an- 
tagonized everv school music teacher 
who has read thus far. Lest I be 
misunderstood, it should be stated 
that I agree whole-heartedly with 
those educators who believe that 
progress in music education in our 
country has been little short of phe- 
nomenal. 

There have been manv fine results 
in our music education program and 
there are encouraging signs pointing 
toward continued improvement. 
There is greater interest, for ex- 

(Continued on page 93) 
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and you substitute 
the tone 


Does your clarinet section have a true woodwind 
















tone? It does if clarinets are truly woodwinds. 
Clarinets made of grenadilla wood. Not plastic, 
not metal. 

One way to make sure of a true woodwind tone 


is to encourage the purchase of quality grenadilla 


wood clarinets right from the start. Too expensive VA 

aman <—agegto rare 7 Qh 
for the beginner? Not if the clarinet is an Edgware. % , 
Write and we'll send you reasons why this low- 


priced Boosey & Hawkes clarinet has rightfully 
become the most popular in the world. 
mi 


> a 





C. Bruno & Son, Inc. 
460 West 34th St., New York, 


or 1100 Broadway, San Antonio, 







Texas. In Canada: Boosey & 
Hawkes Ltd., Toronto. 








World’s most popular wood clarinet! 
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have regarded European music 
in America for so long has all but 
obscured the fact that our country 
possesses a rich heritage of pre-nine- 
teenth-century serious: music, The 
essence of that heritage, itself trans- 
planted by America’s earliest settlers, 
flourished all too briefly in its geo 
graphical isolation from the parent 
continent. It was inundated, little 
by little, bv the flood of imported 
music—the music of the European 
masters contemporaneous with each 
generation. 

Seventeenth and _ eighteenth-cen- 
tury America offered a cultura] cli- 
mate which could barely support 
true art at all. he monumental 
task of hewing a home and a living 
out of virgin land necessarily pre- 
occupied each pioneer’s mind and 
drained his energies. The creation 
of an indigenous work of art re- 
quires time for contemplation and 
experimentation. The little time that 
a man had for music naturally was 
given over to the more spontaneous 
modes of expression. Our folk music, 
therefore, is perhaps our largest bod, 
of American music, and it has been 
carefully preserved in the forms of 
numerous printed anthologies, ar- 
rangements and recordings, 

Despite the countless extraordi- 
nary demands placed upon the 
colonists by their circumstances, how- 
ever, two mighty forces did compel 
them to create as individuals, and 


The aut} f this arti le is {ssistant 

P essor of Music at Montana State Unt- 
ifr with farilier teaching experience at 
Ripon College, Nort ern Universit) 
and St. Clo § Teachers College. Mr 
Mussulman a professional singer, adjudi- 
cator, lecturer and_ broadcaster, having 
serie d also as diret for of various mi sical 
shows and choral programs, in c¢ lle ges and 


om the air. 


MUSSULMAN 


HE great esteem with which we 





to support and encourage, as a 
whole, some original musical art: 


fervent religious convictions and in- 


tense patriotism 

For manv decades after the earliest 
settlements in New England, the 
principal body of music in America 
continued to consist of simply-har- 
monized three and four-part settings 
of versified Psalms. These were to be 
found in printed collections of Eng- 
lish publishers such as John Playford 
and Thomas Ravenscroft. In addi- 
tion, many of the Psalm-tunes used 
by the French and Dutch Protestants 
were known to the Pilgrims and 
Puritans in part-settings by Claude 
Le Jeune, Claude Goudimel and Jan 
Sweelinck. 


Indigenous Music 


} 

In the late seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries, when the “‘sing- 
ing schools” began to grow in num- 
ber and importance, the older 
traditions gradually were supplanted 
by an indigenous serious music. 

By the middle of the eighteenth 
centurv, German immigrants had es- 
tablished themselves in the new coun- 
try, especially in Pennsylvania and 
North Carolina, bringing with them 
even more of their old-country musi- 
cal practice than had the English. 
Several important sects, including the 
Moravians and the members of the 
Ephrata Cloister, contributed sub- 
stantially to the establishment of 
musical art on what then was the 
frontier. Both sacred and_ secular 
music was assiduously practiced and 
patronized. 

In the second half of the eight- 
eenth century, growing pride in thei 
young nation prompted composers 
in America to produce a large body 
of patriotic music. Monarchist and 
Federalist sentiments alike were re- 




















flected in the songs, choruses and 
marches of the Revolutionary era. 

The names of these early Ameri 
can composers, both native and im 
migrant, are legion: Timothy Swan, 
Daniel Read, James Lyon, Supply 
Belcher, William Billings, William 
Puckey, Francis Hopkinson, John 
Antes, Johannes Kelpius, Johan Con 
rad Beissel, Christian Oerter, John 
Frederick Peter, Oliver Holden, Jer 
emiah Ingalls, Alexander Reinagle, 
Josiah Flagg, Simeon Jocelyn and 
many others. 

Perhaps none of these men was a 
great composer according to the 
standards by which his European 
contemporaries are judged. Certainly 
there is none to threaten the repu- 
tations of the Scarlattis, J. S. Bach, 
Gluck, Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven 
and the rest. But whether they were 
destined for immortal greatness 01 
not, whether they were immigrants 
or whether they had been born in 
the colonies, they had at heart the 
fulfillment of a need: the need of 
a voung and struggling country for 
music which it could use 

And here was the real virtue ot 
early American music: usefulness. 
It was not created at the will of a 
patron, nor did it depend upon the 
whims of a snobbish salon set for 
success, nor did it seek the fleeting 

(Continued on page 94) 
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THREE cheers for the 


BEST IN BAND MUSIC 











HOORAY! The tension is off. No longer 
need you worry about a polished perform- 
ance with a minimum rehearsal time. Use 
these distinctive high calibre numbers. 


Varied, Easy, Appealing! 


) 





BEAT THE BAND SERIES RED AND GOLD SERIES 
Sparkling arrangements of standard favorites. In- Delightful arrangements by the master craftsman 
teresting for the College Band—easy enough for Leroy Jackson: BENDEMEER’S STREAM 
the young band. pon ae ISH SUITE 

I LOVE A PARADE poh pat trot ala 
Sain LITTLE IRISH SUITE 
MY HERO LITTLE SCOTCH SUITE 
STRIKE UP THE BAND “ans , — _ 
YOUR LAND AND MY LAND Siero cna ttiepsiinianadeinsionsientstt vO. 
AVALON Stateless snail Shite 4.50 
*BIRTH OF THE BLUES The newest in this series has just been released: 
“FINE AND DANDY THREE CLASSIC MINIATURES 


*MARCH OF THE TOYS 
LOVE IS SWEEPING THE COUNTRY 
WHEN IRISH EYES ARE SMILING 


German Dance—Haydn 
Minuet—Talemann 
Trumpet Time—Purcell 


*Precision Marching Instructions included. Sym. Band (complete with full score) ----_$6.00 
Price—$2.00 each Full Band (complete with full score) ~__-- 4.50 


MPH JUNIOR BAND SERIES 
for Concert... Festival... Contest. 
SILVER BLAZE OVERTURE 


ah, 







| ; 
Don Wilson 
ee ae a ee ae. $6.50 , 
Ce CU Sample scores available 
“cc” Band SE 2 a ee ee 3.50 on request. 
LA NUIT Write to: DEPT.) 
by 


Music Publishers Holding Corp. 


619 West 54th Street 
Sym. Band (complete with full score) ____- $8.50 New York 19 N.Y. 


Full Band (complete with full score) ___-- 7.00 


John Cacavas 
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TO COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOL MUSIC EDUCATORS 


Notice 


The making and the copying of arrangements or parts of copy- 





righted musical compositions without license or authority from the 
owner of the copyright are infringements under the United States Copy- 
right Law. Certain colleges, universities and schools, perhaps through 
ignorance, make a regular practice of ignoring these provisions of the 
Law. In any event, this practice violates the legal rights belonging to 
the copyright proprietor and subjects the infringer to remedies and 
penalties provided for in the Copyright Law. 


THE VAST MAJORITY OF THE MEMBERS OF THIS ASSOCIATION PUB- 
LISH AND HAVE AVAILABLE FOR SALE BAND AND OTHER ARRANGE- 
MENTS OF ALi OF THEIR IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS. WHERE NO 
SUITABLE ARRANGEMENT IS PUBLISHED REQUEST FOR SPECIAL PER- 
MISSION TO MAKE AN ARRANG* AENT SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO 
THE INDIVIDUAL PUBLISHER. IN NO INSTANCE IS THERE A VALID 
REASON FOR COMMITTING INFRINGEMENT OF COPYRIGHT. 


Our members have always sought to enlist your cooperation in 
the use of their music and to serve you to the best of their ability. Never- 
theless our members look to us to protect them against infringements 
of their copyrights and to exercise all lawful means to maintain such 


protection. 


For your information and convenience we list the names and 


addresses of the members of this Association on the opposite page. 





MUSIC PUBLISHERS’ PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, INC. 
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CONTENT AND METHOD 


Robert Shambaugh 


\ S ONE who has been in the busi- 
4 A ness f education, specificalls mu 


} 


sic educ a rather brief time 


I would like to discuss some ot the 


ition, for 


things which seem 
nportant to me as 
1 music supervisor 
I do not feel that 


I have all the an- 
swers., but by work- 
ing together on a 
common problem 
we may be able to 
arrive at some defi 
nite 

Specifically, I was asked to discuss 
“To the 
and method of courses in music his- 


for 


conclusions 


what extent can content 


torv and music literature music 
education majors in training Listitu- 
tions be utilized by the students in 
their teaching after they become mu 
sic teachers in the public schools?” 
In preparation for this assignment 
I conducted a survey in eleven col- 
institutions and, h-ppily 


I received eleven replies. 


legiate 

enough, 
This speaks well for the deans of the 
music departments of the colleges 


which were included in the survey. 
[ was interested in knowing the 
number of hours the music educa- 


tion students were required to take 
and music litera- 


a brief sum- 


in music history 


I also asked for 


ture. 


52 


recent meeting 





Mustc Educators’ Round Table 


Conducted by JACK M. WATSON 


Ir 1 University 








Musi 


NE of the most pressing problems in the education of music teachers has to 


do with music historv and 


question, the Committee on Music in Higher Education of the 


Music Education Association invited three specialists to discuss the 


provocative that we felt the readers ot this Round 


them 





literature courses 


The initial papers presented by these three indivic 





content of each 


} 
Cidss 


the 
did the class content 


mary of 
Not only 
ereatly, but also the number o 
required 


Vary 
f hours 
graduation 


of credit for 


varied considerably 
I further asked 


education courses were re 


how many hours 
of musk 
quired and that they be listed. Her 
again, there was wide variance, not 
only in the number 
quired, but the COUTSE 
tent. 

The following summarizes briefly 
the findings of the surve\ 


1. In 


of hours re- 


also in con 


relation to the materials 


studied in college music history and 
music literature classes, what does 
the beginning music educator dis- 
cover when he takes his first teach 
ing position? 

a. Very few public schools ofter 
courses which are titled “Music 
Literature” or “Music  Historv.” 


There are some, but not a very high 
percentage. 

b. Should the beginning teacher 
find himself assigned to teach a musi 
literature history 
among other things, he will discover 


or musi class, 
that the class is not composed en 
tirely of music majors. On the con 
trarv, due to load limits of students 
and the fact that sty 
dents are already carrvine an over- 
load, the class will be mainly non- 


most musi 


music majors. In fact, this class may 
be the first real introduction to a 
study of history o1 


serious music 


music literature to the class members. 





Io what can and 


extent 


1: 


should these courses be professionalized? In an attempt to shed some light on this 


Indiana State 


issue at its 


| | 


iuais were so 
interested in 


}.MW 


would be 


Table 


the beginning 


i¢ kr ow! 


cannot 


Ac this 
teacher 


point, 
ind 


that this class 


must be alert 


edge the fact 
ht as he himself was taught 


be taug 
There must be a con 


amounil Ol 


} 


in college 
siderable 
laid, before these students are read\ 


to begin a serious study. On the 


} 
ache 


other hand, a beginning te 
find himself 


facing a combined class 
of music majors and non-music stu 
Regardless of the sit 


axiom ot starting 


dents 


the educational 
t} 


where the students are” still ap 
plies It will take a considerable 
amount of juggling of course-con 


tent and outline to conduct a class 
similar to that just described 
instance, as in all teaching, we must 
be the “wise adult guides.” Our 


job 


' : 
is to open doors of learning and 


help guide and direct students to 
levels of learning compatible with 
their own backgrounds and ability 
to learn 

c. More than likely, the beginning 
teacher will not have a music history 


or music literature class to teach, 


particularly in his first assignment. 


His first position will perhaps be 


one of the following: (1) band work, 
(2) orchestra work, (3) vocal work, 
(4) combined band and_ orchestra, 
(5) combined band and vocal, In 
any of these, music history and mu 


sic literature content can and should 
be integrated 

Frequently, beginning — teachers 
come to the public schools with the 
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attitude that the whole world - re- 
volves around the work in the mu- 
sic department. How wrong this 
thought is! In colleges, music stu- 
dents should be taught not only the 
skills of music performance, com- 
position and listening, but they 
should also be helped to Yecogniz¢ 
that a well educated person is oné 
who knows a great deal about many 
other areas of life. 

Devereux C. Josephs, Chairman of 
President Eisenhower’s Committee 
oni Education Bevond the High 
School, said, “Manv skills can be 
taught on the job. In college we 
rieeci to learn those things which will 
, be useful in any career—our relation- 
ship to our surroundings, how to 
read critically, how to be honest 
with ourselves, how to reach rational 
conclusions, and how to master our 


emotions.” 


Total Personality 


Regardless of the level at which 
we are teaching—erade school, high 
school, or college—we should be basi 
cally concerned with developit g tne 
total personality of the student 
Someone has capsuled the definition 
of personality into “Personality is 
what we think, feel, sav and do.’ 
Certainly music education majors 
can be greatly influenced by college 
teachers who are concerned about 
the personalities of their individual 
students. I personally feel that col 
lege music departments are vitally 
concerned with the success of their 
graduating students, and personality 
development is an area wherein 
everv college music teacher should 
play a vital role 

I should like to conclude by sav 
ing that when university catalogues 
state merely that “teachers also are 
prepared here,” the administration 
makes an inadequate commitment 
When faculty 
literature and music history give no 


consideration to the fact that pro 


members in music 


spective teachers are in their classes, 
they shirk a responsibility. When 
education professors claim for them- 
selves full responsibility and author- 
itv in educating teachers, they wall 
themselves off from the rest of the 
academic community and commit 
themselves to a task for which they 
have not the resources. To a degree 


where conditions such as these exist, 
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the prospective musi education 
teacher is denied the preparation he 
deserves. For when the education ol 
teachers suffers, the education of 
children and young people suffers 
accordingly; and, in the final count, 
the quality of our entire educational 


structure is threatened. DDD 


Rober F g S 
Vl F HW / 1 
H present First Vice-P é of 
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MUSICAL LITERACY 


Frank W. Lidral 


] I IS impossible to approach this 
subject without stating a positive 
and personal philosophy m which 
to base recommendations. It is simply 
this: to develop musicians who art 
hers. There 


is a great deal im 


also [ea 


ied in this state 


, 
I 
ment, but primarily 
such a philosophy 
demands that pros 
pective musi edu 
cators prove them 


selves as musicians 





before being a)- 
lowed to continue their progress to 
ward becoming music teachers. Mu 
sic educators need not be inferior as 
musicians if adequate standards of 
musicianship are maintained in both 
their selection and training. A basic 
assumption that should be = stated 
also is that knowledge of music his 
torv and literature is one of the es 
sentials of musicianship 

Many of our entering college fresh 
men in music—and not just musi 
display a lack 
music that 


education majors 
of knowledge 
amounts to musica) illiteracy. They 


lack not only basic knowledge and 
} 


about 


discrimination concerning the stand 
ard music literature, but also curios- 
itv concerning it 

Let us examine some of the rea 
sons behind this lack of background 
In spite of over a century of organ 
ized school music programs, many 
schools still do not have adequate 
vocal music programs in the grades 
As a result, students are leaving our 


schools without a basic background 





of song literature. This situation, 
which stems from the curtailment ol 
school music programs during the 
last World War, is not going to.im 
prove measurably unless elementary 
teachers are elven more adequat 
and thorough music preparation—a 
difficult idea to sell to those respon 


sible for certification requirements 


Another reason for this lack of 
musical literacy stems from the in 
sufficient breadth of our school music 
training. How many schools are able 
to support a comple te 12-vear musi 
program consisting of vocal, instru- 
mental and string work in en 
sembles, solo work, and courses in 
elementary theorv and _ literature? 
Yet this is necessary preparation fon 
i prospective music teacher if he ts 
to reach college at the same level in 


music that 


Raising Quality 


\ concomitant of the above is the 
ualitv of musi 


. } } = 
the level of music is third-rate 


performed loo 


f 


] 
| 
ten 


‘ 
because it has been written by third 
rate composers especially for school 
use. It is true that good easy musi¢ 
is hard to find, but it exists and is 
being written. Some of the greatest 
music, and this includes folk songs 
as well as music by known com 
posers, is available and can be per- 
formed by the veriest tvro in musk 
Yet we find schoo] organizations pe1 
forming distorted simplifications and 
reharmonizations of some of the 


rreat art works in music, 


range 
ments that destrov all semblance oft 
form. We are teaching children, it is 
true, but we are teaching them sore 
thing, and that something happens 
to be one of the highest of the fine 
arts,—musk 

{nother factor contributing to the 
lack of musical literacy is the failure 
of major mass media to support pro 
Many 


of us grew up on the music apprecia 


erams of worthwhile musk 


tion radio programs ot Walter Dam- 
rosch, the NBC symphony, the CBS 
symphony, the Ford Sunday Evening 
Where are thes¢ 


Furthermore, n 


Hour and so on 
programs now? 
many sections of the country it 1s 
impossible to hear the worthwhile 
music that is still broadcast the 
Metropolitan Opera, the New York 
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Philharmonic, the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra—because_ the are 
taken up with country music, escape 
music and the latest ephemeral from 
Tin Pan Alley. TV has not met the 
challenge to any extent. It is true 
that phonograph records could sup- 
ply much that is lacking; yet here 
literature is 

are to be 


airwaves 


again, knowledge of 


necessary if recordings 
selected intelligently. 
Having developed the point that 
there is a lack of musical 
literacy among prospective 
teachers, let us examine the case for 
the need of music literature and his- 
tory courses in the preparation of 
has been in 


basic 
music 


music educators. Music 
the school curriculum for more than 
As one of the 


ranked 


two thousand years. 
ancient quadrivium, musi 
geometry, as- 


the 


with the sciences of 
tronomy and 
foundation of the school curriculum. 
Music, 
regariied as one of the fundamental 


Today, training in musi- 


arithmetic as 
in the garb of acoustics, was 


disciplines 
cal performance is perhaps one of 
the few self-disciplines available to 
school children, and its great value 
in this respect been ade- 
quately stressed. 


has not 


However, music is not primarily a 
science but one of the fine arts. It 
stresses not finite measurements and 
quantities but the application of 
judgments and values. It was in this 
fine art that it 
American school 


times. One of 


capacity as a was 
idmitted into the 
urriculum in recent 
the major functions of music educa- 
tion should be, therefore, the teach- 
ing of all students, not just prospec- 
tive musicians, to listen critically, 
analvtically and with discrimination. 
This requires exposure to a body of 
significant and worthy music litera- 
ture. The growing importance of the 
eeneral music course in our schools 
attests to the public need for ac- 
quaintance with music literature. A 
fundamental background of musi 
history and literature is required to 
teach this demanding course. 


One of the basic paradoxes of our 
age, and a very serious problem, is 
the disinterest of the general public 
in contemporary serious music. Their 


vision has been narrowed to the 
nineteenth century, in stvle if not 
chronology. This attitude also ex- 


cludes most music written before the 
last half of the eighteenth century. 
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So-called popular music has had to 
remain harmonically and melodical- 
ly within the nineteeth century for 
survival. This attitude is in marked 
contrast to the attitude toward most 
of the other fine arts; in these, new 
works are in constant demand. It 
should be the duty of the music edu- 
cator, regardless of his own personal 
opinion as to its relative worth, to 
bring significant new musical works 
to the attention of his students. He 
cannot do this intelligently 
he has developed his own critical 
faculties in evaluating this music. A 


unless 


musician is interested in al] aspects 
He does not 
have a closed mind. He is interested 


and phases of music. 


in contemporary developments, real 
izing that the arts reflect the time in 


which he lives 


Music Appreciation 


There is another side to the coin 
Quite often one finds devoted musi 
knowledge of 


cal amateurs whose 


musical literature is considerably 
ereater than that of many music edu- 
cation graduates. Often a one-term 
course in musi¢ appreciation for the 
general college student provides bet- 
ter acquaintance with music 
ture than many 
able to attain. 
situation, but an examination of 


many music teacher curricula would 


literp- 
music majors are 


This is an intolerable 


show this to be true, What is needed 
is a systematic and comprehensive 
exposure to all styles and media in 
music. Music courses should produce 
an intensely interested, informed 
and intelligent knowledge of music. 
The teachers should be able to in- 
fect high school and elementary stu- 
dents with a thirst for good music. 
We need to produce music teachers 
who can lead the American public 
toward an appreciation and love for 
a higher quality of music literature 
if the art of 
this country. 


music is to grow in 


The need for courses in music his- 


tory and literature is obvious, but 
what should be their function? Mu- 
sic literature courses should provide 
the means of attaining a modicum 
of musical literacy by acquaintance 
with a quantity and breadth of 
musical styles, forms and media. Mu 
sic history should focus attention on 
the chronological and comparative 


aspects of the musical phenomena as 





historical 


they are affected by the 


continuum. 


Specific recommendations for the 
music literature course require as a 
primary consideration the need for 
coverage ia both depth and breadth; 
nothing less will sufhce. A literature 
course must concern itself with a 
maximum of experience with hear- 
ing and studying the music itself in 
its several musical aspects; a mini 
mum amount of time on extraneous 


The 
itself. In 


and tedious features. 


study of 


prope! 
music is music 
literature 


with the 


organizing a course, we 
need to start 
which the student is 


and gradually move to othe 


area with 


most familiar 
stvles 


and periods In most cases this means 


starting with music of the nine 
teenth century 
Organization of the music history 


course should stress recognition of 
stvles, periods, and composers by ea} 
\ strong comparative arts approach 
is recommended, with special atten 
tion to the closelv related arts, such 
as the dance. Other cultural, political 
ind economic factors should’ be 
placed in their proper relationships 
Students need to know their Ameri 
can heritage in music and the value 
American creative 


literature 


of contemporary 


arts in music. Both and 
historv courses should be broad and 
catholic in scope. Wherever possible, 


these courses should be co-ordinated 


with ensembles, recitals and local 
concert series. 
One of the basic dilemmas in 


training music teachers seems to be 
that of finding enough time to work 
in all that a music educator needs to 
know. But there can be no justifica 
tion for non-inclusion of an essential 
area; a place must be found. One 
part of the curriculum in some 
schools that 
pensed with is the materials course. 
Once the critical and evaluative 
faculty has been developed, mate 
rials can be found at the numerous 


clinics and reading sessions 


Each of the 
history and music 


could be readily dis 


two courses, music 


literature, should 
occupy the time of one full academic 


vear, meeting for at least two class 
periods per week. Additional outside 
time devoted to listening and to 
reading assignments should involve 
prepara 


Addi 


a minimum of two hours’ 


tior for each hour of class. 


(Continued on page 70 
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PERSONAL INSTRUCTION! 
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EMBOUCHURE DEVELOPMENT, 
ione production, fingering and sight-reading are 
taught faster with Jean Martin Clarinets. For students 
and bandmaster alike, there’s a feeling of genuine 
achievement. The student gains confidence from day 
to day, the bandmaster hears the improvement in the 
individual and in the entire section. The reason? Jean 
Martin responsiveness, intonation, key action .and 
“feel” . . . all-around quality that makes your job easier. Jean Martin Clarinets (Made by Martin Freres) 
See your dealer soon! Jean Martin Grenatex Outfit. Center joint reinforced 
with nickel silver socket, tenon ends reinforced with 
“How to Assemble Your Clarinet” nickel silver rings $130.00 
. .» Now Taught with Photographs! Jean Martin Grenadilla Wood Outfit. Magnificent 
Free chart-brochure demonstrates 7 basic steps in natural color Grenadilla Wood $140.00 
assembly of a clarinet. Give a copy to each clarinetist, Jean Martin DELUXE Grenadilla Wood Outfit. 
post on classroom wall. Ask your Martin Freres dealer Hand detailed throughout. Individually balanced 
or write for sample today. extra-heavy upper joint side trill keys with extra posts. 
Magrificent natural color Grenadilla Wood $150.00 
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YOUNG music teacher, evaluat- 
first three years of 
teaching in the public schools, made 


P ing his 
he following observation, “We were 
ilwavs told that music should be fun 
for the children, and I 
that up to a point, but in ow: school 


be lieve in 
it has gone so far as to become a 
joke. Musical activities ought to be 
enjoyable, but real, lasting enjov- 
ment and fun come through a feeling 
of musical growth and accomplish- 
ment, not through aimless activities 
which aren't organized toward pro- 


moting musical sensitivity.” 


The serious-minded musical edu- 
cator must acknowledge that this 
keen observer has touched upon 
something that may become a real 


problem in music education if al- 
lowed to continue to the ridiculous. 
rhere are sincere people in this pro- 
fession who actually believe that by 
making noise, by banging on every 
conceivable object in a room, one 
awareness. 


the 


can musical 
However, selectivity 
picture here; the children must be 


those 


promote 
must enter 
encouraged to distinguish 
sounds that can profitably be used 
in music making and to eliminate 
those that are mere noise. Recentls 
a supervisor of music in a large city 
told a group ot college music stu- 
dents, “Let the children make noise. 
It shouldn't bother and it 
doesn’t do Sut 
when is noise music? What musical 


you, 


anv harm.” since 


{frthur Redner is Assistant Professor of 
Viusic Education at lowa State Teachers 
Colle ge, Cedar Falls. His Master’s de gree is 
from the Ur ersity of Mi higan, and he 
has done graduate work also at Columbia 
University Teachers College. His teaching 
ex perience includes the public schools in 
several states. and he has served as clinician 
guest conductor nd consultant for 1 sie 
festivals and workshops of all kinds 
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Music for Fun 


but Not as a Joke 


ARTHUR L. REDNER 





noise- 


sensitivity is promoted by 
making? Our own musicality should 
dictate that mere noise-making has 
no place in the musical classroom. 
Exploring sounds in one’s classroom, 
will add inierest to 


sounds which 


music-making, can be a most re- 
warding experience for children, pro- 
viding they are led to hear its con- 
tribution to a musical activity and 
not a noisy one. With so much won- 
derful music to be made in our class- 
rooms, we can ill afford to use valu- 
able time in any activity that does 
not enhance the making of beauti- 
ful music. 

Then there is this matter of con- 
structing instruments for use in the 
classroom. Certainly many _ non- 
pitched rhythm instruments can be 
made and used effectively when 
added as accompaniment to class 
room musical activities. But some of 
these instruments are just not musi- 


cal in any sense of the word, and 


cannot be used to provide any kind 
of musical sound. Now we are back 









to noise-making! It is simple to tell 
a classroom teacher to make her own 
instruments for rhythmic accompani 
ments, but she should also be told 
that the effects produced by using 
these instruments must be musical 
Children making 
sounds. 


enjoy pleasant 
They 


tone quality, and good tone quality, 


are sensitive to good 


which is expressive, appropriate to 
the music being preformed, must al 
any 


wavs be our criterion for using 


instrument In a musical setting 
Some teachers spend long hours 
and precious class time in making 
pitched instruments such as wooden 
box fiddles, o1 


xvlophones, cigar 


something similar. True, these are 
pitched, but usually not in tune, nor 
tone quality Ot 


the aforemen 


with very good 


course, the advice of 
tioned music supervisor again might 
consolation to these 
if the instru 


Good ele 


be ot some 
teachers: “Don’t worry 
ments are out of tune.” 
mentary teachers spend much time 
and effort to nelp children to learn 
to hear and sing in tune, By using 
these out-of-tune instruments in the 
lower grades, it is possible to break 
down the. sensitivity 
crimination within one 
time. Children in the elementary 
schools can learn to hear well 
in tune, and to sing in tune through 
constant listening to in-tune singing 


to pit h_ dis- 
month's 


very 


and _ playing. 

Nothing should be done to im- 
pair this hearing sense. Rather, all 
this 
this 


musical activities should stress 
ear-training, 


foundation that the intonation suc- 


because it is on 


cess of the high school bands, 01 
chestras and choruses depends. The 
proof of this statement may be heard 
by just listening io the majority of 
(Continued on page 91) 
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LITTERBUG RAG military Piano and_ voice MUSIC GUYED 
copies are being sent to cub scout 


tage mba as a new weapon sroups, and sheet music is being dis E MERSON S. VAN CLEAVE, 


, ionwide “— . } 
in the nationwide war on iil tributed among radio and teleVISIOI State Supe rvisor of Musi for 


terbugs,” the Litterbug Rag, con stations throughout the nation. In 


ae \labama, has written a_ hilarious 
: — ‘ : ; Li a, ri ! 
posed by Del Porter, Bob Sande and quiries and requests for free copies |...) i icc ceeds al RS r 
. . | : . , ittie a 1oOnal cael at tie Ol 
Larry Greene, is being sung by vari- of the Litterbug Rag should be ad 
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hed by Exposition Press Ine 
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of the campaign to “Keep America Park Aven New York. N. } 86 Fourth Ave New York City 
Beauuful.”” The New York Stat Some of his puns might break down 


School] Music \ssociation, Band Bet even such a master as Bennett Cerf, 
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world of music, 


N TODAY'S 
where the technical facilities for 
reproducing sound are approaching 
the peak of perfection, we hear the 
refreshing new sound of an old voice 
—the clear chime of music boxes! In 
high-fidelity reproduction itself, and 
for those of us who make a demand 
of music keved to so brilliant a stand- 
there is no greater perfection 
intricate harmony of a 


box. Our davs are 


ard, 
than in the 


really good musi 
radio and tele- 


with 


crowded with music: 


vision fill every room sound. 
We have music to read by, have din- 
ner with, dream to, fall asleep with; 

music is a great secondary sensa 
tion in our busv lives 

Suddenly then we come upon the 
sparkling chorus of a music box. The 
heart quickens, The senses are fresh 
lone surfeit. There is 
particularly persuasive 
watchmakers’ 


with such 


atter 
something 


ened 


collection oF 
which offers, 


about a 
machinery 
delicacy, some of the 
finest musical 
One of the strangest phenomena 


music the 


intricate 
world’s selections. 
in listening to a box is 
nostalgia it 
can really remember 


feeling of creates in 
Few 


music 


evervone. 
the rest of 
time which 


the age of boxes; 


nostalgic for a 
never Was our own, 


us are 


These extraordinary machines, 

Vi c B T ir Lore and Lure Boe 
Helen Hoke and her son John, published 
Hawthorn Books, Inc., New York, and 
iole here tl permission of the authors 
and pubiishers. The book includes a unique 
ecorda g -. pice pieces heard on old 
music f es. He len Hoke Urs. Franklin 
Watts known asa specialist in chil 
lren’s books and a collector of juvenilia of 


The Fascination 
of the Music Box 


HELEN and JOHN HOKE 


these magnificently constructed mu 
sic boxes, play just as clearly today 
Their 
exactly as it was first fashioned, un 


as vesterday. music reaches us 
vandalism of time. It 


trom 


dimmed by the 
is a surviving intact, 
another time which is almost another 
world. It is delight, it is innocence, 


message, 


it is perfection. 

For centuries bells were rung, and, 
later, melodies from bells. They sum- 
and to 
him of 


moned man to worship, 
festivals, and they 
danger. Long before clocks had dials, 
bells tolled the hours. Bell-ringers 
were charged with the responsibility 
of sounding out the time, over the 
countrvside. We know that it 
here, in the bell that 
matic music was first accomplished, 
in the fourteenth century 


warned 


was 


towel auto 


sometime 












This earliest device was a wooden 
barrel, stuck with wooden pins, 
which revolved and _ released the 


striking mechanism. It was regulated 
to chime, or to play a chiming tune, 
at certain times each day 

In about 1325 in England a monk 
developed a bell-ringing mechanism 
cloc k 
life-size figures to strike the 
the hours. It a diverting sight, 
the ancient bellringer made of metal, 
made to clang the bell by watch 


which Ope rated 


bells on 


in a tower 


was 


works. In the ensuing centuries they 
were made all over Europe, starting 
the 


on their pivots, 


moment before hour, 
whirring, turning 


raising their arms, 


to life a 


clanging out the 
passing time 


There were other instruments, all 


stemming from the wish for auto- 


matic music, In the fifteenth century 
there is the record of a chime bar- 
rel, set with projecting pins which 
bells. which wheeled 


was 


struck 
along in funeral processions, playing 
inventory 
instruments of King 
his death in 


dirges for the dead. In an 
of the musical 
Henrv VIII, 
1547. there is noted “a Virginal that 
goeth with a whele without playing 
mechanical 


made on 


uppon.” There were 
organs which also used the barrel- 
and-pin principle, in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, in the sixteenth 
century 

And bells were everywhere. It is 
said that from a steeple in Belgium 
126 other steeples can be seen, and 
every one of them can play chimes 
by clockwork. The tower clock in 
Mechlin, Belgium, is wound twice a 
dav—and 60,000 bell notes are plaved 


on it everv dav! Music had been 
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captured in the bell tower 

Watchmakers first saw the poten 
tialities for greater music. If mighty 
hammers could strike upon massive 
bells, driven bv a towel! clock, could 
not tinv hammers strike little bells 
in a watch? It was a powerful idea, 
and, in the loosely organized society 
of Europe in the seventeenth cen- 
turv, isolated inventors began to 
make it work. 

But it is Switzerland, in a large 
sense, to which we owe the music 
box. It is Switzerland where it took 
firm hold, and struck up the whole 
world’s mechanical music. Here, it 
La Vallée de Joux, a section noted 
for its watches of excellent work 
manship, the music box began to 
develop in the middle of the eigh 


j 


teenth centurv. Music could be made 


by turning a kev. The wound spring 


that sent the hands around a clock 
could unwind a melody 
Perfection was possible. Automatic 


music, elaborately contrived, had 
} oe 
hese limits 


music could be utterly mastered 


certain scope, and within t 


This heady concept drove the watch 
makers to stunning feats of ingenu 
itv, and produced a body of auto 
matic music both intricate and pure 
From the dav that a smal] tune was 
fashioned inside a watch, musi 
boxes grew in popularity, Watch 
makers were working in their meti 
culous wav at this challenge of musi 
which bypassed the artist and con- 
ventional instruments, but at first 
these very simple mechanisms were 
incapable of plaving even a_ true 
musical scale. It was clearly thei 
novelty that was so intriguing, These 
first clock-songs were tiny little tunes, 
and if thev were merely recoeniz ible. 
thev fulfilled their purpose and one 
could be dazzled with the small 
miracle 

As thev succeeded, these early 
watchmakers drove themselves on to 
further success. Thev abandoned 
their clocks and began to spend all 
their time with musical movements 
One octave vielded a fragment of 
song, two octaves part of a sonata 
What could not be accomplished 
eventually, with this wonderful new 
discovery! 

Some forms that the music box 
tock showed more than the ingeni- 
ous adding of a bit of music to an 
objet d'art. They went bevond this 
into almost unbelievable creativity. 
The singing mechanical birds did 
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not stem either from a desire for 
music or from a desire for birdsong, 
since real birds could be, and were, 
kept in cages. Rather they seem to 
demonstrate a wish to unite techni- 
cal skill with the decorative arts, 
mechanics with the baroque. Minia- 
ture feathered birds pop out of snuff 
boxes and twitter. Life-size birds, un- 
believably real, flap their wings, move 
their tails and_ beaks, flick their 
bright little eves and sing, turning 
from side to side. Some perch in ex- 
tremely elegant cages, sometimes two 
or even three birds of different 
species sing different facsimile bird- 
song, taking turns first and then 
chirping in unison. A _ bird, while 


y 


singing, may even flit from one 


branch to anothe1 


Artistic Robots 


Following the singing birds came 
a whole astonishing group of auto 
matic mechanisms which performed 
iS we are accustomed to be lieve only 


living things can. Their artificial life 
amazes us, a life w 1 seems to be 
magical. We think today of robots 
is huge, intricate, tin-can monsters 
staggering about under electrical im 
pulses: nothing quite prepares us for 
these exquisite beings in human form 
writing, drawing, plaving musical 
instruments. Such an ancient marvel 
is Pierre Jaquet-Droz The Mu 
sician” made in 1774. She is a shape 
lv and lovely vounge woman of life 


size, seated at an organ. Her hai 





An Old Wurlitzer Orchestrion 





shines in the candlelight, her dress 


gleams. She smiles as charmingly as 
she has done for more than 180 vears. 
When the mechanism is started, she 
leans closer to the kevboard. Her 
slender fingers touch the kevs, het 
bosom gently rises and falls as she 
plays, and at the end she bows grace- 
fully to her audience, right and left. 

The music box had many other 
versions, too—instruments that were 
not quite music boxes, but. still 
worked mechanically, for the most 
part. Barrel organs have a long and 
gentle historv, closely related to the 
story of English churches and homes. 


Thev were about the size of a key- 


board organ, but the tune was 
“pinned” on a wooden barrel which 
rotated inside, and all that was re- 
quired of the choirmaster was the 
steady turning of a_ handle The 
organ has sets of pipes, and wind is 
idmitted into these pipe s as the pins 
touch kevs, which in turn mechani 


cally open valves. A bellows provides 


the wind and is operated by the same 


devoted cranking which turns the 
barrel. The music was mellow and 
sweet, and was a blessing in the Eng- 
lish countrvside at a time when 


\ church 


would have a special Christmas bar- 


skilled organists were rar 


rel, an Easter barrel, and several bar- 
rels of everv Sundav hymns. Thev 
were so very popul l that soon 
smaller organs were made for the 
home, with barrels of love songs and 
jigs and martial music. Bv 1800, Ger- 


manv had perfected an even more 


automatic barrel organ, driven by a 
weight ind somewhat later, in 
Vienna organs were rade whose 
wooden barrels were irned by the 
controlled uncoiling of a large spring. 

Hand organs, or h lv-curdies, 


were the port ible version of the bar- 
rel organ. Thev too were operated 
by the continuous turning of a han- 
dle which caused a wooden barrel 
to revolve. In the hand organ there 
were no pipes; the barrel was pinned 
to pluck strings, cranked by the 
hurdy-gurdy man 

We need only stop and listen, al- 
most anywhere, to be aware of the 
music DOX as it exists today. We 
have first of all the hundreds of 
thousands of little Swiss movements 
concealed in every kind of pretty ob- 
ject. Ballerinas twirl to music in 
jewel boxes. Doorbells chime. Teddy 


ontinued on b 
(¢ Mil (ue ( Vu le 4/ 
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Shawnee Fess PRESENTS... 


From our Instrumental Series, 


NEW CONCERT BAND MATERIAL 


Erik the Red 


Subtitled “A Tone Poem of the Vikings 

this new publication by Gene von Hall 
berg offers interesting material for your 
band 


sounds 



























It is full of unusual and effective 
a fine musical experience for 






your bond and your audience 
Medium-D ficult 





lo iP 
Grade 































IDEA: Invite your chorus to be ‘’Guest Solo- 
ist’’ at your next concert, and try the fol- 
lowing new numbers which have optional 
choral parts 
































PROCESSIONAL HYMN 


Julian Work has scored a power 





Based on the ever strong “Gaudeamus Igitur 
ful festival arrangement for Band and, or Chorus. While either the band or the 
combined they will make a thrilling presentation 


Grode: Medium 


FIVE CHORALES BY J. S. BACH 


from the various 






choral parts can stand alone 
at your Spring Concert 








Arthur Frackenpoh! has scored five of the chorale fentasias 
Christmas Oratorio” and the “E Flat Magnificat,” for band 





cantatas, the 
Optional choral parts are available. Programmed in the given order, they make 
Grode: Easy to Difficult 







a most effective baroque suite 





Shawnee Press, Inc. Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 
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| Please send Reference Scores of the following band numbers 


Write today 

for Reference Scores, HI] at no charge 

at no charge Hil ____Erik the Red _Processional Hymn 
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Five Chorales by J. S. Bach 
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TO OUR READERS — 






We want to take this opportunity to thank you for all the wonderful things 






you've said about the Music Journal Annual. We know you've enjoyed and 





found our 1957 Annual a most useful reference book. Our 1958 Annual is 






now in preparation, and we'll let you know, very shortly, when we'll be 






ready to take orders for it. In the meantime, may we wish you a Merry 





Christmas and a Happy 1958! 





—Music Journal 





















AN ACTOR 
LOOKS AT MUSIC 


(Continued from page 12 


Park, Julius Rosenwald and Louis 
Eckstein. Most of these 
sull in my little autograph album 


names are 


But eventually I became so en 
grossed with the possibilities of an 
actor’s career that I never got around 
to the serious study of music, and it 
has remained for me a 


hobby, as it 


permanent 
start. We 
had a dramatic club in high school, 
of which I became President in time, 


was at the 


acting in all of the school plays 


yradua rogress 
( lual Pro; 


] he next step Was an organization 
called the North Shore Plavers, which 


produced one 


first “little thea 
The mem 
} 


of the 


tres’ in the United States 


bers wrote their own plays, besides 
acting in them, and we even had 
100-piece orchesti & conducted bv 
Earle Fox. He was one of a grou 


known as “the Five Fools,” all out 


spoken iconoclasts, including myself 


Montgomery 


i 


= = ry 
-VotuTne lie Ol 


One _ oft them was 
Mayor, wh »> wrote a 
Benvenuto Cellini, 


published. Jessie Rovce Landis even 


obviously neve! 


tually took over the North Shore 
Plavers, and my own urst_ profes 
sional experience came through a 
stock company in Madison, Wis 
consin 


Through the however, I 


have managed to keep up the love 


vears, 


of vood music that started at 
Ravinia Park. I discovered some 
time ago that, in spite of being 


known as a so-called “quick study,’ 
I could learn lines twice as fast if 1 
had some music in the background, 
supplied usually by New York’s Sta 
tion WOXR or by records. (I hope 
this admission does not unduly influ- 
ence teen-agers who insist on doing 
their home work to the accompani 


ment of “Rock ‘n’ Roll!’’) 


My favorite musical instrument 
happens to be the harpsichord (why, 
I don’t know) and I have most of 
the records of Wanda Landowska, 
Marlowe, Kirkpatrick and 
other artists in that field. I am fond 
of chamber in general and 
find it a real stimulus to the study of 
stage roles. Symphonies are helpful 
also, but grand opera requires more 


Svivia 


musi 
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concentration, and frankly | preter 
it over the air or on records, without 
the distractions of scenery, costumes 





and action. 

Naturally I am looking forward 
with keen anticipation to playing the 
part of our late President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, in Dore Schary’s dra- 
matic production, Sunrise at Cam po- 
j hello, which opens on the President's 
birthday, January 50, at the Cort 

Theatre. The play covers the years 
1921-1924, starting just before the 
polio attack which crippled him tor 
life (and incidentally supplied the 
necessary courage and determination 
for his political career) and ending 
with his historic “Happy Warrior’ 
speech, nominating Alfred E. Smith 
for the Presidency. It is an inspiring 
challenge, and I like to remind my 
self that Mr Roosevelt also liked 


} 













music, as does every normal huma 


being, so far as I know. PDP 








THE FACTS OF LIFE 
IN HI-FI 


Cont nued from pave 16 


~ 












It will be recognized that in this 





short analvsis we can touch but 





briefly upon the general equivalence 





of high fidelity loudspeaker design 





to those instruments with which the 





musician is most familiar. The entire 





subject of high fidelity loudspeaker 





designs and their amplifications 1s 





a science and art in itself, taking up 





the continuous energies of countless 





engineers and laboratories 





With the above simple analogies, 





which of necessity had to be very 





general, it is hoped that the musi 
cian has been led to discern that 
despite the modernity of high fideli 
tv loudspeaker reproducing systems, 
much of their success basically stems 
from the honest application — of 


simple well-established acoustic prin 





ciples developed through long ex 





perimentation in the musical field 





itself 

I wish to thank Mr. F 
Porter, instrumental instructor of 
the Eastview Avenue Junior High 
School in White Plains, New York, 
for his valued assistance in obtaining 





Stanley 







photographs of some of the pupils 
of the fine musical groups of that 
school, for illustrating the principles 
described in this article. >>> 
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LAWRENCE WELK TV SHOW 


2 FABULOUS ir ECTONE ARTISTS 


CHAMPAGNE MUSIC MAESTRO 


i, 
2 
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id LAWRENCE WELK 


. FAMOUS ACCORDION VIRTUOSO 


MYRON FLOREN 
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wr AND CRU CH 


l : 
S 35% MORE 
CARRYING 
POWER! 


WRITE TODAY! 


FREE LITERATURE... 


FIND OUT WHY THE NATION'S TOP ACCORDIONISTS 
INEVITAB! Y CHOOSE DIRECTONE* FOR TOP PERFORMANCE! 


PANCORDION 


DEPT. A 158 + 601 West 26th St. + New York I, 









*T Mm Beg US Pet OFF . Waly Germony 


N. Y. 











HARMONY FOR 


PIANO LESSONS 


(Continued from page 24 


diatonic chords and modulations can 
be recognized as they appear in the 
child’s music. After sufhcient experi- 
the 


children can understand 


the labels given various 


ence, 
reason [ol 
Chey 
as what kevs thei piec es go through, 


chords. can study such details 
modulations are made, how 


They can observe 


how the 
the return is made. 
various types of non-harmonic tones 
and organ-points, and study special 
or interesting harmonic effects 


Wh it abou 


harmonizing melodies 


and composing pieces? I find no 
need to lay special stress on this 
Through constant analysis 
of all the pieces play, the 
children get the sounds of the 
chords into their ears and develop 


activity. 
they 


a feeling for chord progression. Thus 
many of them, on their own, harm 
onize songs from their school song- 
books, compose pieces at their own 
level. Feeling for harmonic progres 
other than primary 


sion, using 


chords, can be developed by han 





Uniforms 
sy OSTWALD 


“Good looking from every angle.” 
*All-Weather Shako in the new 


That’s the OstwaLp monomold duratene 
slanted top style, as well as the West 


Point style. Oval shape for betier fit. Won’t wrinkle or collapse; holds its 
smart lines in spite of rain-perspiration-hard use. 


For every band uniform requirement, write for colorful OstTwaLp catalog 
(free) and choose from a splendid array of styles, fabrics, colors and 
accessories, A factory-informed and equipped OstwaLp representative 


will gladly help you with selections, measurements, etc. 


And when order- 


ing, bear in mind you can depend upon OsTWALp’s famed custom-tailoring 
technique and confirmed delivery arrangements. OsTWALD prices speak for 
themselves. “Fund Raising” booklet is yours for the asking. 


niyfouns by 


OSTWALD BUILDING, STATEN ISLAND 1, 


*Patent pending 


Re 


monizing themes from musical liter- 
the aid of chord symbols. 
available for 


ature wit 
Many books are 
this purpose such as those by Eric 


now 


Steiner. Activities such as these build 
of standard 
the stu- 

to the 


up an ear repertory 


progressions and encourage 
dent to listen more carefully 
harmony in the music he hears. 
It should be clear that a 
a formal harmony 
course to acquire the 
have described. The typical harmony 
abilities. 


student 


can not wait for 
abilities we 


course assumes these basic 
\ study of four-part choral writing 
with doublings, voice leading, and 
correct progressions, while extremely 
important and enlightening to the 
prepared, seems remote and 
confusing to back 
ground. And vet, many people who 
no idea 


well 


those with no 


come to such a course have 


what an E chord is, have never re 


ognized even the tonic and dominant 


the music they have 


sevenths in 
plaved, and can not recognize simple 


cadences. To these students, chord 


labels and rules are abstractions, to 


intellectually, rathet 


be dealt with 


than living realities representing 


] 


exciting new wavs to deal with fam 


iliar sounds 

It is our responsibility as piano 
teachers to provide direct experiences 
with harmony from the beginning so 
| alwavs see 


students wil 


as intelligible pat 


that our 


and hear musk 


terns of sound. If harmony is made 
the basis of the child’s learning of 
music, he will acquire the habit of 
harmonic thinking by necessity and 
will sight-read more fluently, memor 
ize more easily and interpret with 
Furthermore, 
through such experience, the child 


true founda- 


more understanding. 


will acquire the only 


tion for anv advanced ability to use 


>Dd> 


harmony creatively 


band compositions for 


established 


Original 
the $500 annual 
bv the late Ernest Ostwald must be 


award 


entered by January 12th. The award 
is administered by the American 
Bandmasters Association. Entries will 
be received by the five subcommittee 
chairmen representing five divisions 
of the U. S. 

The winning composition will be 
played at the American Bandmasters 
Association convention March 5 to 
8, 1958 in Urbana, Illinois. 
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MUSIC IS THE 


this vast city. Providing free concerts 
for visitor and resident alike, a wide- 
scaled schedule of 
certs in schools and libraries through- 
out all five boroughs was launched 
early in 1957 the Mavor’s Com- 
mittee for Living Music. Presented 
through joint co-operation of the 
Music Performance Trust Funds of 
the Recording Industries, Local 802 
the Mu 
sicians and several city departments, 
New York now has one of the most 


community con- 


by 


of American Federation of 


extensive municipal music schedules 


of the modern era. 


Proven an instantaneous success 


on inauguration in January a veal 


ago, the schedule of library concerts 


was vastly expanded last fall, with a 


total of 72 free concerts given during 


October and November, including 
weekly programs presented in eleven 
different library centers in the five 


boroughs. Popularity of the libran 


concerts indicates the insatiable thirst 


ot people for fine music and these 
concerts have already more than 
realized the dual aim of furnishing 


good music to the public and pro 


viding professional musicians with 
emplovment 
or — 
“Living Music 
Big in scope, though small in 
budget, the first vear of New York 
City’s “Living Music” was enjoved 


Yorkers at a 


$50.000) of 


by millions of New 


The 


matched by 


mu 


nominal sum 
nicipal money in equal 


sum from the music industrv) is one 


of the best investments ever made by 


The 


be fully measured, just 


rich rewards can never 
total 


the city 
as the 
value of a college education or othe 
cultural opportunity can never be 


cold 


extensive schedule of 


estimated in terms of 
The 
libraries and elementary 


to 


and cents 


concerts in 
to be broadened 


schools (soon 


hospitals and community centers as 


well as junior and senior high 
schools) represents a long-term blue 
chip investment which will pay in 


numerable dividends to millions of 
New Yorkers individually and to the 
citv as a collective whole. 

Phis is a responsibility, as I see it, 
of all of us in city government 
to bring the finest cultural opportu- 
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HEART OF 


(Continued from page 9) 





nities to the people of our vast met- 


ropolis. Qur 


me. 


al 


























A + te ed and education derived by the public. 
I am indeed proud that such cultural 
centers as our City Center, with its 


outstanding dramatic, opera, con- 
cert and other cultural presentations, 
and our own Municipal Broadcast- 
ing System (WNYC and WNYC-FM) 
with its outstanding music and edu- 
cational programs have been a hieved 
through the foresighted public spirit 
of some of my illustrious predeces- 
in Citv Hall. City government 


too has endeavored to play an im- 


sors 


success can only be portant role through the year in en- 


sured in terms of the enjoyment couraging and fostering the develop- 
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. . . for the beginner 
THE 
BEGINNER'S OWN BOOK 


ELIZABETH NEWMAN 


Miss Newman has presented ear training, melodic dictation, sight-singing, 
keyboard harmony, and transposition to the beg g student in creative 
d enjovable way This is chieved t ough e se of I . ind traditional 
mate! d the approach has proven eq y effective v children and 
dults. The book m de sed sepa tely S a suppiem o Ho o Teach 
Music to Beginners (0 1323 0 1325) Price 1.25 
by 
PAUL STERRET & SCOTT WILKINSON 
The newest, most functional collection of familiar tunes on the market for 
melody and chord instruments. After a brief “session” with explanatory pages 
2 and 3, the class will be able to achieve ensemble playing from the very 
beginning. PREVIOUS MUSICAL TRAINING NOT NECESSARY. (0 4022) 
Price 75 
LET'S SING A SONG 
Arranged by 
ARTHUR O. ANDERSEN 
15 get-together songs arranged for Soprano, Alto, Baritone with piano. An 
excellent variety containing many old favorites 
CONTENTS: Aloha Oe; Bob White; Dedication (Widmung); The Erie ¢ 
Flowers That Bloom In the Spring: Happy New Year: In Good Old Colony 
Times; In the Gloaming: Let Me Know: Love's Old Sweet Song; None But the 
Lonely Heart; Oh! Lemuel; Time Enough; Willow, Tit-Willow; Yuletide 
74 


(0 4030) Price 


62 Cooper Square 
New York 3, N. Y 
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CARL 


BOSTON ° CHICAGO ° DALLAS ° LOS ANGELES 


















ment of private cultural centers, 
giving rise to such places as the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, Town Hall, 
Carnegie Hall and the forthcoming 
Lincoln Square Center, as well as 
aiding in the establishment of schools 
such as Juilliard, Mannes, Manhat- 
tan and others. All of these join in 


creating the total picture of New 


York as the Musi Capital of the 
country 

Its proportions will grow and 
flourish, for its tradition as the Mu- 
si Capital of the nation will be 


ereatly enhanced in years ahead as 


the city’s “Living Music” 
gains further impetus. This “Living 
Music” schedule of 
music directly to the community for 
all ages to enjoy has only virtually 


program 


bringing good 


begun. Its vast potential can be fully 
realized through continued co-opera- 
tion of industry and the various city 
departments (Labor, Education, Mu- 
nicipal Broadcasting System, Youth 
Board, Welfare, Parks and others), 
as well as private individuals and 
groups interested in furthering the 
cultural advancement of the greatest 
citv in the world. DD>D> 





” 8 important new publication 


Our Sing 
alirey) 


A 


“IMDH 
camp, 








175 seags 
from America’s TION yet, 
early days to the 
present PLUS 
descriptions of 
the times when 

somes be- 75 Cents 
came popular 





you thesied he using now. 
OUR SINGING NATION 


practical, intensely interesting book suitable for 
unison or mixed voice singing in the school’s 
general music class, glee club and assembly from 
elementary to college, for the church social, for the 
for the home. Songs of every mood and type 
are grouped by eras in the growth of our great country. 
Paragraphs interspersed throughout this 164 page 
book give interesting data, add color, give new life to 
the songs. If you're not using OUR SINGING NA- 
you should be. Order your copies NOW! 
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SCHMITT, HALL & MCCREARY comeany 


MINN, 


PARK AT SIXTH « MINNEAPOLIS 15, 
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playing ease 
tonal perfection 
beauty 


rugged dependability 
and the right price 


D. & J. ARTLEY, INC. 


ELKHART, INDIANA 





LIKE YOU'VE NEVER 
HAD BEFORE 







FLUTES and PICCOLOS 


and their smart new cases 








EMERGENCY REPAIRS 
FOR THE BAND 


(Continued from page 18 


trial-error will teach vou the knack. 

If cork bumpers on the valves are 
lost, replace and regulate them on 
the front of the valve—so it 
at the proper position The string on 


unwind 


st ps 


the shaft should wind and 
without 
should be no loose motion. 

\ “dragegv”’ 
\ slide that definitely sticks 
the 


undue tension but there 
trombone slide is an- 
noving. 
is practically unplayable. Wipe 
slide, oil it, replace it and work it 
back and forth. Wipe 
and “work” it again. If the 
still bothers, insert each inner slide, 


igain, re-oil, 


action 


one at a time, in an outer slide and 
trv to locate the the 
trouble lies. You can also check each 
oute! dents. A tiny dent 
will often be deep enough to touch 


slide where 


slide for 
the inner slide, causing it to bind 


To check the slides for parallel, 
use a caliper. Often a re-adjusting is 


possible with finger pressure only 
Sight down the slide’:to discove! 
twists. A set of slide mandrels are 


certainly, helpful in removing dents 


Other Necessities 
Woodwind Repairs. Carry a small 
assortment of pads and some tube 
cement on all your band trips, and 


have them handy also in vour band 
office. A pad seated with hot shellac 
is usually considered better than one 
stuck in with cold cement—but the 
latter is usually O.K. in an 
gency. Do check the new pad with 
. ] 


emel 


, 
touches 


vour feeler. to see if the pad 
the entire circumference of the tone 
hole with ¢ pressure 

\ ‘“feeler’ can be made by attach 


ing a narrow strip of thin paper to 
a match or pencil-like sliver of wood 


lee le I should 


The paper trp of the 
be about one-fourth inch wide 

The feeler tip is inserted unde 
the edge of the pad. Press the pad 
(with the same used in 
playing) on the feeler tip and then 
pull the tip from under the pad. 


instrument to 


p! essure 


For your woodwind 
play its best you should feel equal 
all around each pad as it 
closes on the 

(Never underestimate the impor 


tance of perfectly adjusted air-tight 


“drag” 


tone hole 


pads on woodwind.) 
If time is short and corks between 
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joints go bad, wrap them with thread 
or string and use cork grease libe1 





ally. If pivot screws get lost and you 
can’t find one to fit exactly, try a 





larger screw that will almost fit and 





lightly wedge its tip in the post 






For an emergency, vou can tighten 





a loose post on wood instruments 





bv inserting a bit ot powdered pum 





ice stone (even dirt will do) in the 
hole, and then turning the post in 






ward 
Kevs and parts of a woodwind 


instrument can be bent for bette 






adjustments but be sure you know 





vour metal. Some metal will snap 


not bend 


If springs break. trv a rubber band 








for the present. If you have time, 
press the old spring out and put in 
a new one. For stuck screws try pen 
etrating 
over nig 

If right hand E-flat-B-flat kev 





breaks, close the tone 
Scotch tape and use left hand for 
these notes, and vice versa. If a post 


is bent so the hinge-tube binds, tap 


the post lightly in various din 
: 


itil sufhcient plav is secures 


Putting new corks on clarinet 
joints and other woodwind instru 
ments requires practice and no little 
skill.—if a good fit is desired You 
n put pad cement around the 


joint and place a thin strip of cork 


around it. Then tie it down with 





Marking the tenth ‘anniversary of 
the American Music Conference is 





a new 16-page booklet that tells of 





the organization’s work in establish 





ing public and professional attitudes 





that have helped the sales of musical 





instruments to double since 1947 
] itled Putting {merica Bach "1 


Tune, the booklet contrasts the 






status of the music industry in 1946 


17 with todav’s steady growth in 





musi¢ sales, AMC's widespread ac 






tivities are illustrated with actual 





magazine and newspapers clippings, 










excerpts from movies and_ slide 
films, plus pictures of AMC person- 
nel appearing on television and 
working with educational and civic 
‘eaders. 

Copies of the booklet are available 
through the American Music Con 
ference, 332 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. 
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nylon fishing string for 24 hours. playable but the tone will suffer 
Next step is to sand it to correct Occasional pracuuce in instrument 
thickness repall is idvisable sO you 1] r€ 
Or vou can dab hot shellac around ‘ready’ when emergencies arise. One 
the joint, cut a strip of cork to fit, way to learn instrument ! ir and 
heat your pad slick and melt small adjustment is to visit a repair shop 
portions of the cold shellac on the ind observe best wav Is to spend a 
joint while you press the cork into summer working in 
place Then sand immediately to It is a real thrill to see skilled 
necessarv thickness band instrument repairmai rk 
About the only emergency repair You'll enjoy his det s and 
you can make on a broken drum o1 learn Jots that will sav in 
tvmpani head is to patch it witl 1 headache.—especia nstru 
adhesive tape If the he id s split ments ) a I ) ! ) st 








we owere 


ross, taping may make it time. >DD 





What a HOHNER Accordion 
can’t do for teen agers! 


Doctors of psychology Say adolescents need to be given a 
sense of confidence, superiority, participation, distinction, 
pride, independence. That being the case, a Hohner Accor- 
dion is just what the doctor orders. Play a Hohner to get a 
sense of confidence, superiority and participation. Buy a 
Hohner to get a sense of independence Own a Hohner—the 
smartest and finest-crafted accordions made—to get a sense 


_ 


of pride and distinction. Send for catalogs and sales helps 


Crnraticed 9) 
M. HOHNER, INC. sees) 


351 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


Can. Rep.: Hough & Kohler, Ltd., 468 King St. W., Toronto 2-B 
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Mills Music, Inc., of New York Elizabeth W. Ludwig, of the Lud- 
City, has recently acquired the cata- wig Music Publishing Co., Cleve- 
logs of these leading publishing land, was recently honored with the 
houses: W. Paxton & Co., Ltd., Lon- “Chevalier de l’Ordre du Merite 
don, England, a firm pre-eminent in Monisaraphon” by the King of Cam- 
the field of educational and standard bodia. The medal was conferred in 
music; Piggot & Co., Ltd., Dublin, recognition of the service rendered 
Ireland, a ranking publisher in Ire- to Cambodia by the publication of 
land; and Edition Canzonetta, Ber- Cambodian Suite. a work for band 
lin, Germany, whose music is pre- and symphony orchestra, composed 
dominantly that of contemporary by Prince Norodom Sihanouk, the 
German composers. former King of Cambodia. 
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MA . 4 
g Consider these new choral works g 
e * . a Z 
4 4 
j in planning your «2ring program. j 
Ma 2 
% TODD —There Will be Poetry . . . . . . .25 y 
x a 
% BRYAN—Look to the Past . . . . . . . 25 % 
ao Z 
— 
Z FRANK — For You, O Democrary . . >. g 
4 Z 
Z HOVDESVEN — Farewell, Halls of Learning . . .25 y 
% (All for mixed voices) 3 
¥ 4 
v 4 
Fd f 
; ; 
Z o 
f J. FISCHER & BRO. ; 
Z GLEN ROCK, N. J. Harristown Road 4% 
4 
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PIANO AND ORGAN TEACHERS! 


YOU CAN INCREASE YOUR INCOME 
BY ALSO TEACHING THE ACCORDION! 


FROM PIANO TO ACCORDION 


By FRANK GAVIANI 


Written in Response to Many Piano and Organ Teachers Requesting a 
Rapid and Thorough Method of Mastering the Accordion in a short time. 
* A book of 100 pages. It eliminates * Concentrates on the use of the left 
all unnecessary steps ard stresses 
the fundamentals needed in the 
transition from piano or organ to 


hand (Bass) keyboard—a point 
most important in this study. 


* Complete instruction on bellows , ‘Pe é 
; ior purposes of clarification. 
manipulation, exercises and solos 


for left hand. 


Price 3.50 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
acc ordion. ) 
; *® Includes mamy photos and charts 
‘ 
‘ 
4 
‘ 
‘ 


Ask for Specimen Pages 





0. PAGANI & BROS. Inc. 289, sufecker street 








HARPIST’S HAZARDS 


(Continued from page 34) 


stead of bearing down, F-sharp will 
remain perfectly natural. Practicing 
in flats (shoes, that is), when you 
know quite well that you'll go 
glamorous in high heels for an en- 
gagement, simply encourages youl 
ankles to play you false. 

Another tip: Tote your favorite 
chair along, otherwise vour benefac- 
tors will produce one of the low, 
folding varietv. You could hold a 
Doberman Pinscher in vou lap with 
infinitely more grace. 

Perhaps you are entertaining in 
vour own home. You save a trans- 
portation charge, as well as the wear 
and tear on vour instrument. such as 
having two men jam it into the 
trunk, willy-nillv, and cart it off in a 
truck. (It sometimes arrives nilly- 
willy). You have ascertained every 
problem, overcome eve ry uncertainty. 
gut have you? Can vou play with 
equanimity when the coffee boils 
over in the middle ot the Minwet in 
G? Or the clock sonorously intones 
the Westminster Chimes simultan 
eously with your most glorious elts 
sando? Or vour dear little son climbs 
out of bed, seats himself on the stair- 
case, and noisily leafs through comics 
with studied indifference to your 
most artistic efforts? So there vou are! 


And here am I, posing situations 
which are mostly mental hazards, but 
they can happen to the nicest people 

and to a harpist they are anathema. 
One distracted glance, one miuscue 
among the pedals, and co-ordination 
takes flight. But plaving a harp is 
alwavs a challenge. The next time, 
every condition will be pertect, Ha! 
That’s what vou think! 

Just one last word of advice Do 
remember that rings have a tendency 
to rotate and ear bobs will beat a 
tattoo against the sound-board. It 
you must cut a finger, contrive to 
make it your pinkie, because it serves 
no other purpose than an aesthetic 
one. You may look like an angel, but 
you'll have the devil’s own time be- 
coming a virtuoso. Still, it’s balm 
to your ego when everyone, simply 
evervone, says, in a voice tinged with 
envy, “How fortunate vou are! All 
my life I have had a ven to play the 
harp.” They mean it too,—so perhaps 
you are luckier than you realize. DDD 
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THE 


(Continued 


the girls owned, or wanted to own, 


a pair of black, high-heeled shoes, 
they were happy enough to supply 
their 

We were able to secure adequate 


own shoes. 


sport coats for the boys for $12.00 
each. Emblems for the sport coats 
were purchased at a of $1.00 
each. The boys decided to purchase 
dark grey trousers and white buck- 
skin thei 


coats, 


cost 


shoes to go with 


sport 


and bright crimson ties to 
match the girls’ dresses. It was late 
decided by the boys also to purchase 
black ties to match the girls’ black 
cummerbunds. Mid-way through our 
program the students leave the stage 
and ihe bovs change from crimson 
to black and the girls from 
crimson to black cummerbunds. The 


change takes about two minutes at 


ties 


the most, and gives the director an 
opportunity to talk briefly to the 
audience about the group 


Rhythm Available 


Fortunately, our school owned a 


as we ll das 


] 


used 1n 


set of dance-band drums 


a string bass, which were our 


} 


school dance band, so we were left 


with only risers and music to pul 


chase. 
Qur 


: } 
cost of $120.00 and the 


risers were yurchased if a 


cost of musik 


run $100.00 


to date has just over 
We I 


of our musical arrangements so 


a majol1 


h 


purchase only ten parts of each 


the 
is not 


financing of musi¢ 


item. It should also be pointed out 
that our 


some music 


vocal music files contained 


used bv our high school 


choir that was adaptable for the 


Choraleers 


} 


These vounge singers rehearse 


fore school each 


ceive no school credit for their work, 


morning 


only the satisfaction of entertaining 


\ new idea in band showmanship 
is that of using clarinets in various 
colors the traditional 
black, perhaps matching uniforms 
The Le 


instead of 
and school or college colors. 
blanc Corporation now offers the 
Reso-Tone fill 
need, adding five different colors to 
the popular Normandy Reso-Tone 
clarinet, gold, red, white, vellow and 
blue-green. 


Colorama to this 
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ENTERTAINING 


CHOIR 


people and participating in their 
school’s most highly selective musical 
organization. Many of the Choraleer 
members are rural students and must 
obtain transportation every morning 
to rehearsal, but their parents are as 
enthusiastic the 
the students, and make a special trip 
to Culver make 


their children miss a 


ove! group as are 


every morning to 


sure will not 


rehearsal. 
What st 


arted as a group to enter- 


For Your Spring Band Concert 


AROUND THE WORLD — Selectio 


mW - ~ + 


A new Chappel! Army Journal edition} 


Full Band, $11.00 


THE CAROUSEL WALTZ 
from RODGERS 


and 


Full Band, $ 9.00 
IDES OF MARCH 


$ 5.00 


Band 


Highlights from “MY FAIR LADY” 
FREDERICK LOEWE 


by ALAN JAY LERNER and 


Full Band, $ 6.00 


The MORTON GOULD Series for Young Bands 
CINERAMA MARCH* 


BUCKAROO BLUES 
ON THE BOULEVARD* 
SOUVENIRS OF PARIS* 


& = a A a 


Each, Full Band, $5.00 Each, Symphonic, $7.50 


now available for School Orchestra 


Extra Parts, ea 


HAMMERSTEIN'S 


Symphonic Band, $12.00 


by DONALD | 
Symphonic Band, $ 7.50 


*from “'Cinerama Holiday 


tain local organizations quickly grew 
a much sought-after entertain 
unit. We 


ot-town 


into 


ment must now limit out 


engagements to one a 


The students are occasiona 
cused from school for the 
tant engagements, DUT as 


casions ol this kind are 
minimum 

Competition is keen for admissio1 
to the Choraleers, and morale is ex 
The 


: ] 
entertaining people, 


ceeding! high. students enyoy 


and, most 1m- 
their director, 


singing. P>> 


portant to 


dents enjoy 


CAROUSEL 


beloved 


MOORE 


SKIER’S WALTZ* 


. . 





Highlights from “MY FAIR LADY” 
by ALAN JAY LERNER and FREDERICK LOEWE 


Arrana PA HE 


UL 


Set A, $4.00 Set B, $6.00 


Examination Scores available on request 


The Chappell Group 


& Co. Hill 


Gershwin 


Chappell Inc., Buxton 


Publishing Corp 


Set C, $8.00 


Music Corp., 
T. B. Harms 


Inc 


DeSylva Brown & Hendrson 
Co., 


Williamson Music inc 





RKO Building @ Rockefeller Center © New York 20, N. Y. 











American 


European 





and 


Audiences 


Marie Joy CURTISS 


ea European audience for seri- 
ous conceris and opera, though 
somewuat cosmopolitan, has a 
tinctive kind of collective mind 
which distinguishes it those 
found on 
ference in 
European’s view of the arts in gen- 
eral. He definitely feels that all ot 
the Fine Arts, and Music in_par- 
ticular, exist for the benefit of man, 
his soul and his spiritual well-being. 
As a listener 
some degree of inspiration, eleva- 
tion, or at least personal satisfaction 


dis- 


from 
this continent. The dit- 
attitude the 


stems trom 


he expects to receive 


from the experience of hearing a 
concert or an opera. If he is denied 
this, he is very unhappy. He is apt 
to be intolerant of anything 
destroys the fulfillment of his antici- 
pation, whether it be the performer, 
the physical surroundings, or the 
other members of the audience. He 


which 


prepares for a performance by studv- 
ing the program in advance, by plan- 
ning his day so that he will be in a 
rec eptive state of mind, and by being 
certain that he arrives in due time, 


devoid of fatigue that might inter- 
fere with his powers 
tration. 

The European listens wholly and 
completely. One literally feels the 
intensity of thought, besides being 
absolute 
theater. 


the silence 
created in the hall or No 
one moves. No one fumbles with his 
program. When a fine performer 
truly communicates his art to those 
assembled, he knows his audience 
will respond with unbounded en- 
thusiasm. If he fails, the coldness 
will be equally intense,—even to the 
point of rudeness. American audi- 
ences rarely give themselves over so 
completely in their response vet 
they not 
mediocre performer to pass without 
some display of courteous applause. 

The European is apt to base his 
judgment on the interpretation of 
the emotional content of the music, 
errors. 


verv aware of 


also do allow even a 


forgiving minor mechanical 
The American will clap his hands 
numb in admiration of the technical 


facilitv of a “big name” artist. An 





Center Floating Stage, with Fountains in 
Background, Bregenz, Austria. 





of concen- 


excited foreign audience does not 
stop with conventional applause but 
adds to it any kind of expression 
which gives vent to its feelings. The 


cultivated European is apt to be 
very opinionated. The American 
does not take his music that seri- 
ously. 


Because of the European’s determi- 
nation to fully digest and enjoy his 
music, one finds the conditions un- 
der which musical events are held to 
be much pleasanter than those ad- 
mitted by American life. Perform- 
ances usually held at 
hours with supper parties following. 
Snacks and drinks of 
are offered for sale during the long 
from cake 
with 


available 


are earlier 


a wide variety 
intermissions. These vary 
and coffee to light supper, 
alcoholic beverages, all 
within the opera house or concert 
hall. Long the 
listener time to rest his ears so that 
he may again give the complete at- 


intermissions give 


_ 


tention necessary for full enjovment. 


Contrast these gardens, restau- 


rants and spacious salons where one 


may meet one’s friends and enjoy 
refreshments in a leisurely fashion 
with the hurried American dinner, 


traffic jams, and late hours piled on 
top of an already over-crowded day. 
Fatigue, over-eating and exhausted 
nerves do not lend themselves to in- 
telligent listening. Rather does mu- 
sic tend to become a therapeutic de- 
vice, helping business men to solve 
tomorrow's problems and 
matrons to catch an extra wink be- 
hind closed eves while sitting with 
stately upright posture. However, 
broad general ties are not quite fair. 
One might very likely find isolated 
instances where these conditions do 


society 


no* prevail. 
Typical Audiences 


At a table for eight two 
Parisians, two Germans from Buenos 
Aires and two from Hamburg, plus 
two Americans. The conversation 
shifted from German 
English so that all might be 
cluded in the discussion of the merits 
of Parsifal. This was the the second 
intermission at the Wagner Festival 
in Bayreuth, Germany. Here the 
most distinguished of all audiences 
may be found gathered from the four 
corners of the earth. The finest tradi- 
tions in human response are majn- 
tained, ranging from complete silence 


were 


to French to 
in- 
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until all have vacated the theater at 


the end of Act I of Parsifal to the 
overpowering demonstration at the 
final curtain of Die Meistersinger. 
The Salzburg audiences are such 
a heterogeneous mixture of tourists 
that they do not impress one with 
any distinctive character. One must 
go to Bregenz to find the characteris- 
sincerity and 
Koblenz, Germany, 
the audience will sit huddled close 
together in raincoats with umbrellas 


tic Austrian warmth, 


friendliness. In 


pulled low so as not to obstruct the 
view of those behind them during a 
hearing light 
opera from the floating stage con- 
the Rhine 


down-pour, while 


structed in a lagoon of 


River. 


Italian Tastes 


The Italian lo 


sponds to singing tone whether it be 


vocal or emanating from the strings 


of the fine old violins and cellos 
found in the land of the Stradivari 
The even flow of ceaseless song 
found in Italian music spins a web 


never to be forgot 
The Italian is the most loqua 


of sheer be auty 
ten 
cious in expressing his appreci 


It's great fun to be part of an all 


ition 


Italian audience when it is well 
pleased. 

To separate European music from 
its old-world setting and its sensitive, 
attentive audience causes it to lose 
some of the distinctive flavor which 
makes these performances so thrill 
ing to hear. The audience and the 
surroundings as well as the musical 
all work together with the 
the final result. The 

know it, does 


People want singers ade- 


climate 
artists to create 
“star system,” as we 
not exist. 
quate for every part of an opera, not 
which 


just one 


dwarfs evervone else in the cast 


great person vlity 

The cultured people ot Europe 
who attend the major musical 
events tend to be quieter and more 
dignified when assembling and leav- 
ing, — more soft-spoken. Thousands 
gather for the out-door light operas 


at the edge of the Lake of Con- 
stance at Bregenz, Austria, with no 
noise or confusion before or after. 


American audiences, although they 
include many music lovers, 
have much to learn if they are evel 
to give our fine professional artists 


sincere 


the appreciation and encouragement 
they so much need and deserve. >>> 
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‘Ss to Sing and re- 


MUSIC AS 


is featured at 
the community? 


which 
concerts in 


preview music 
free 
Watch church and school calendars 
for concerts. especially at the holiday 
seasons. Private music teachers are 
always happy to have an audience fo1 
student recitals 


nities, 


In college commu 


faculty or student recitals 
and concerts provide highly reward- 
ing Opportunities to study and hear 
fine music 


+, Why 


tend 


iorm a 


not 


concerts 


group lO al 


artist under the guid 
ance of a professiona) musician and 
teacher? This group might have din 
ner together before the concerts o1 
mal, additional meetings 


thev have heard o1 


hav e occask 


to discuss musi 
} 


are to hear, without the pressure of 
a concert the same evening. Pre 
registration and prepayment of fees 
are necessary to insure agalnst losses 
because of absences 

{ recreationa directo1 iv also 
want to provide these additional mu 
sic services in his community 

1. Provide a clearing-house or ser 

area for records, films and audio 


equipment. This mav be done in co 
runt ol 
The 


may be just one of gettin 


operation with schools. ( 


citv libraries, or independently 


iunction 


AN AID 


(Continued from page 





TO RECREATION 


right 
this 


the 
DULL 


the right equipment to 
place at the right time, 


could be a mast important link in a 


vital and interesting program 

2. Help to publicize musical events 
available to the community. These 
mav be radio, TV, or live concerts. 


Include school and church 


programs 
A 


in addition to the formal concerts 


available each year and there is a 
surprisingly wide variety of activities 
to draw from 

5. Act as an organization il center 
to bring people of like interests to- 
information 


function ot 


vether to share thei 


providing a schedule and a place to 


meet may become the greatest and 


} 


most rewarding service the recrea- 


tional director can furnish for music 


1 
in nis CcOoOMmmMuUNITS 


Music can add that extra spark to 


a recreation program \! it needs 
s a chance to be heard. It can as- 
sume many roles and be all things to 
i en according to the need, It can 
be in I foreground yr the back- 
eround oO} CONSCIOUSNESS it can 
stimulate or bring peace and reposé 
Le s broaden our co cept ot recré€a- 
tion to include more activities and 
nanv more people of all ages. Let’s 





AS 





The late Leopold Auer instructing his 


THEY 


WERE 








clover-leaf™ of young pupils: Jascha Heifetz 


at the piano, Max Rosen standing and Toscha Seydel with violin, The picture is 
contributed by composer-teacher-pianist Stanley Krebs. 
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The IJnter- Music 
tin, published by the Music Section 
ot the Pan 
partment of Cultural Affairs, is in- 
tended to the English 
language reader with the music and 
the Western Hemis- 


imerican 


American Union's 


acquaint 


composers ot 
| with musical activities in 
Central and South America and with 
movements in con- 
the Americas 


yhere, 


and 
music in 


activities 
temporary 
Free copies ot the Bul- 
letin, which is issued bi-monthly, can 


and Europe. 


be secured by writing to the Masic 
Section, Pan American Union, Wash 
ington 6, D.¢ 

Mrs. Theodora Zavin, assistant 


vice-president in charge of publisher 
relations for Music, Inc., 


n designated as chairman ol 


Broadcast 
has bee 
com 


onstitution and _ by-laws 


American Women in Radio 


the 
mittee ot 
two-vear term 
Inc. 


and Television for a 

Broadcast Music, 
the awarding ot a 
to John Allison, an 


also an- 
nounces sone- 
writer's contract 
outstanding composer of children’s 
folklore as 


well as songs from colonial times. 


songs and a collector of 


Bulle i 


De- 


MUSICAL LITERACY 


(Continued from page 54 


tional hours for recital and concert 
attendance are not included in this 
load. Each 
ated at six quarter hours or four 
hours. At 


course should be evalu- 


semester this minimum 
evaluation, the two courses togethe 
total only 6.7 per cent of the total 


required for graduation. The further 


recommendation is made that both 
courses be required for all music 
education majors and that at least 


the literature course be required for 
music education minors. Graduate 
students without back- 
eround in literature and history, as 


sufficient 


determined by examination or other 
means, should be required to bring 
the mini 


backgrounds up to 


thei | 


mum suggested here. 

The music literature course should 
be scheduled during the freshman 
year, because it will provide a com 
mon background 


and listening experiences for other 


body ot musical 
courses in musicianship. Taken 2arly, 
the tends to musical 


curiosity and deepen interest. 


course arouse 


, Five tee) Educator [ 


“THE SELECTION, USE 
AND CARE OF CYMBALS” 


This new, 


factual reference folder presents 


Tet zelitiole)(-Mlatielguletilel Mela Mis -Me t-te riels 


cymbals. All types of cymbals p 


evelale Midelala-ia a clelaleMelale Mel adal-tiige me 


ole Mola (-tih amo lilo Ma (telah ame —niaglel-ze) 


A pte used cymbal terms 
free copy today! 


ayed 


aveois ZILDJIAN COMPANY 
39 FAYETTE ST. » NORTH QUINCY 71, MASS., U.S.A. 


Please send my free copy of “THE SELECTION, USE 


AND CARE OF CYMBALS.” 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY. 




















Music history, on the other hand, 
should be scheduled during the 
senior year, or as close to graduation 
as possible. In this position, it serves 
as a culminating point for the study 
of music literature. It will also serve 
to reawaken the student’s awareness 
of conspicuous gaps in his body of 


knowledge concerning music litera- 


ture and act as a stimulus for fur- 
ther investigation after he leaves 
school. This last is, after all, one of 
the primary goals of a liberal edu- 
cation. 

In brief summary, here are the 
major points. The need for courses 


in music history and literature in 
the preparation of the music teache1 
rests on the need for musical literacy, 
so that standards of both performance 
and literature may be improved. The 
approach, therefore, needs to be es 
sentially For 


musi« 


a musical one. various 


reasons, knowledge of litera 
ture is not readily attainable except 
in specific courses. A reasonable plan 
ot organization 


quires that each course be taught for 


and scheduling re 


a full vear 
From the foregoing it may be de 


duced that the author proposes the 
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While heaven is 
We know at last what speech 


To say that all is well among the spheres. 


identical kind of basic training for 
the music educator as for 
music students. Let 
that the title music 
two words. It is my fervent opinion 
that the title implies: first a mu- 
sictan, then an educator. >>> 


all other 


us not torget 


educator carries 


Frank Lidral is 
Music at Indiana State 
He holds a Ph.D 
the Eastman Schoo! of 


degree ? 
Musi 
currently National Chairman 
dissociation of Colle 


Instructors 


; 
tronai 


Percussion 


teache1 
Har- 


assocl- 


ofh« i il 
National 


become 


Hammond, 
for Great Britain’s 
monica League, has 
ated with the New York headquarters 
of M. Hohner, Inc., for the purpose 
implementing that company’s 
harmonica instruction 
among school and youth groups in 
key metropolitan areas. Mr. Ham- 
pro- 


Jack 


of 
program 


mond has already initiated a 
gram of juvenile harmonica classes 
in co-operation with New York chil 


dren's organizations. 
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And all the pangs that vexed the aching dav, 
All tumults of the night, depart like ghosts. 


And looking down with an ecstatic joy 
poured into the spellbound ears, 


the gods employ 


Stanton ent Tangles of seaweed and timber adrift. 


AT A CONCERT 


ERE wars are ended, and confusions cease; 
And burdens drop like dead leaves to the ground. 
And for a holy hour we gain our peace 
Amid the storms and rhapsodies of sound. 


And even the humblest, while these glories play, 
Drift high amid the everlasting hosts: 


Crescendo 


Tumble 
Suddenls 


\ trernulous 


\ pause—a 
\ long 


The baton drops from the maestre’s hand. 


And nothing is left 


ORCHESTRATION OF 


Swoops his baton through 
\ lift, a surge, : : 
rhythm of stallion feet, 
Through lightning flash and 
Switt white horses leap to the 


ana 


comes a 


pianissimo, 


last € bb. a 


THE SEA 


Wind, the maestro, with frenzied hair 


the 


1 } 


alr. 


im Sured D¢€ 


t 
f 
thunder roar 


shore 


tear through the foamy rift 


lower note, 


\ 


wail from a tired tm 


last outflow 


} 


cold na 


Florence I 


Dut 


wet Sa 








INTERMEDIATE AIMS 


Ralph T. Daniel 
EFORE considering the relation 
ship between music education 


h 


and courses in th liter- 


to 


e historv and 


ature music it is necessary es- 


tablish a working definition of such 


courses. Just as “music education”’ is 
a rather generalized and 


here I 


ambiguous 


term—and am limiting it to 
the meaning of training teachers for 
and secondary levels 
and literature” 
may different things to 


different people in different situa- 


elementary 
history 


the 
so “musi¢ 
be many 
tions. For example, a research music- 
ologist’s view of the field would be 
different from that 
the beginning music student getting 
his first exposure to music of the 
past; it would and 
brosia for one, and is often spinach 
the other. 


considerably of 


be honey am- 


mixed with castor oil for 
So, defining a course in music his- 
the unde 


and literature for 


eraduate music student in terms of 


tory 


what it should accomplish, it seems 


to me that there are three immediate 


goals and several other long-range 


objectives 


he three immediate and meas 


urable aims are first, to develop a 


technique for listening intelligenth 


to music; second, to form a perspec- 
in its 


cultural and social background: and, 


tive of the evolution of music 


third, to acquire a repertory of mas- 
terpieces representing all ages and 


ty pes of music 


Students Vary 


To consider these three objectives 
and in order, beginning 
with the technique for listening in 


separate lv, 


telligently to music: Students come 


college to major in music with 


to 
many different motives and reflecting 
a tremendous diversity 
the 
who 


ot 


from. the 


learned her 


by 


prepatra- 


tion—all way 
little girl 


the high school operetta 


pretty 
part in 
rote to 
the pianist or organist who has had 


man\ of good, serious study 


But 


serious deficiency: they can’t or don’t 


vears 


99°" have in common one 


hear what is going on in a piece of 


music. If they do, they can’t describe 
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it succinetly and clearly. What active 
listening they do is usually directed 
at the performance rather than the 
musiz itself—which accounts for the 
bevedom of most of them at recitals 
in any except their own medium of 
performance. 

Isn't it that 
many trained musicians still depend 


paradoxical even 
upon some visual or literary crutch 
(such as a association 
with 


order to comprehend an art that Is 


score or an 
some extra-musical idea) in 
supposedly an auditory experience? 
Unfortunately that 


fostered by too many 


dependence is 
“appreciation” 
courses at the 
high-school which are still 
largely confined to the “literary in- 
19th-century Ro- 


or “general-music”’ 
level 


terpretation” of 
mantic music. 
But, whatever the reason—whethe1 
laziness or training—the defi- 
ciency must be remedied, and music 
history and literature must 
undertake to produce “virtuoso lis- 
teners,” just as the instrumental and 


pool 


courses 


singing teachers try to produce “‘vir- 


tuoso performers.” There must be 


a systematic training in hearing all 





so hard to produce—effects that the 
hearer is supposed to comprehend 
and “appreciate.” By the way, the 
benefits of such perceptive listening 
should carry over into the students’ 
own performances. 


Intelligent Listening 


Stull, the perception and identifi- 
cation of stvles and _ tech- 
niques does not completely fulfill 
the criterion of “intelligent listen- 
ing.” Although a good piece of music 
should be quite satisfactory per se 
—as an isolated phenomenon—it 
becomes much more meaningful to 
the hearer if it can be conceived in 
terms of its historical position. That 
is where the second objective comes 
in: to form a perspective of the 
evolution of music and its relation- 
ship to the other arts as well as to its 
cultural, social, philosophical and 


musical 


political surroundings. 

In fact, I would go so far as to sav 
that the only completely satisfying 
intelligent of perceiving 
terms of its historical 
perspective. For only when 
knows (1) what resources were avail- 


and way 
music is in 


one 


able and (2) what the 
intended for his piece to convey to 
the hearer can one make a valid 
evaluation of (1) the ingenuity and 
originality of the composer and (2) 
the effectiveness of the piece. An 
evaluation can be made without an 
historical perspective, of course, but 
must admit that it is a sub- 


jective, emotional one rather than an 


composer 


you 


intelligent judgement. 

I should like to stress the fact that, 
in an ideal history and literature 
course, the focus of the perspective 
is upon the music itself rather than 
its historical surroundings. It is a 
probing study of musical style as it 
evolved from the beginnings of re- 
to the present day, 
background is 
(if ne- 
am- 


corded history 
and the extra-musk 
introduced only to explain 
cessarv) or to corroborate and 
plify developments in the music it- 
self. I have very little patience with 
so-called music history courses which 
expend themselves tabulating the 
love-life of composers—as fascinating 
as that might be—or dealing with 
such ponderous issues as who sang 
the bass role in the first performance 


of Scarlatti’s 15th opera, or on what 





the effects that the composer labored 
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date did Bach change into his winter sounding trite when stating them. mental objectives remain the same. 
underwear? No, I like to think of Making music more meaningful Coming to the issue at hand, I 
the ideal course as the historv and and “broadening musical horizons” suppose that. 1 h ost literal 


literature of music rather than the sound like clichés, but they are very sense, the “professionalization of 
history and literature of music. real ultimate objectives of history music history and literature courses” 
Some facts and figures are indis- and literature courses. Certainly the would mean devising a course con- 


pensable, of course, for the necessary knowledge of the age and circum- tent that would be directly and 


confidence not only of knowing stances that produced a piece of immediately applicable to an ele 
something but of knowing that vou’ music will make that piece much mentary or secondary classroom sit 


know it, but a minimum of bio- more meaningful. And “musical ho uation. Well, surely no thinking 


graphical detail, and a few “land- rizons” are certainly “broadened” it person would limit anything but a 


mark” dates can serve as the frame a person becomes sensitive and re methods course bv that criterion. 
of reference for a great deal of actual sponsive to tvpes of music different The level of historical perspective 
music. from that in his common experience appropriate for a college student is 

rhe third primary objective—the For example, mediaeval, renaissance obviously far beyond that of i schoo] 
amassing of a repertory of actual and baroque music—a good deal of hild, ar no one would want to 
pieces representing all ages—is in- which is dull and unexpressive to dilute the college course to that 


separably allied to the other twe the uninitiated—becomes interesting extent 


objectives: the pieces serve as the and even exciting when judged by So, what parts of this ideal history 


vehicles fo developing a skillful lis its own standards rather than those and literature course are 

tening technique, and they are the of the 19th century which we a! for futur: public school 

very evidence of the evolution and wont to apply By “practical” I mean d 

development of music. The pieces The type of music historv and lated to pre-college music study 

studied are usually the recognized literature course that I have been parts that can be transferred almost 

masterpieces—the standard equip- describing is my conception of U intact into the elementary or second 

ment that is expected of any well ideal one for college students arv classroom. There are two things 

trained, literate musician pending upon the type of institt 1) materials and (2) a point of 
Besides these immediate, measul and the population of the ass, view 

able aims, there are others more in- many variations in emphasis are pos After having been exposed to an 


tangible. It is difficult to avoid = sible, of course, although the funda integrated panorama of our musical 
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heritage, the student will be ac 
quainted with a tremendous wealth 
of musical literature upon which he 
can draw for useful materials that 
may be used for performance 01 
listening in his own classes. He wi 

be familiar with the ever-growing 
number of publications and record 
ngs of older music that are attrac 
tive and not very demanding eithe 
technically or intellectuaily. Just as 
one illustration, the charming mad 
rigals and ballets of the 16th-century 
Enelish school are ideal for juntio1 
and senior high schools. And the en 
semble fantasies, canzonas, ricercares, 
etc., of the Venetian composers Ol 
the same period are a happy solution 
to the problem of worthwhile mate 

rial for beginni instrumentalists 
Ac least they’re a welcome respite 


from Home on the Range or G«t 


Dow Voses. Not that there’s anv 
thir wrong W th either of those old 
standards, but a diet of musical “des 
serts” is not a verv nourishing one 


ind is not really satisfving in the 


I cannot honesilv subscribe to the 


thusiastic views of some music his 





io ARM'S TRON G 


torians who seem 


schoolroor 1 18s con 


a world of music 


tvpe of instruction in 





] 


courses at the high-school level is a 
perpetuation of the outmoded “‘lit 


erary interpretation” school of ap 
preciation. They believe that music 
is simply “the language of the emo 
tions” or that it is intended to 
express something that can be better 
expressed in words. Now I am no 
expert in child psychology, but j 
am quite sure that somewhere down 
the line—I’m not sure at what grade 
level—a child can grasp the concept 
of a “musical idea.” That is, musi 
as an abstract art of tones wich 
defies description in words; musi¢ 
rf Mozart's 
G-minor Symphony doesn’t mean a 
bird in flight, or an ICBM taking 


off, but means simply an arresting, 


in which the beginning 


attractive ascending melodic figure, 
ind that should be enough for anv 
one. Of course, there is a “feeling” 


but tha 


} 
t feeling doesn’t have to be 
verbalized 
Lillian Baldwin has made a com 


mendable contribution in her ex- 


cellent series entitled Vous ror 
Young Listeners. In each volume 
there is a section devoted to “Pattern 


Music” and one to “Storv and Pic- 
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ture Music.” In the introduction to 
the “Pattern Music” 
makes a plea for listening to music 


section she 


in its own terms. Unfortunately. in 
the comments which serve as a guide 


fully clear that we still have a long 
way to go. This was brought home 
vividly 


to me 


happened to be in Bern, Switzerland, 


last spring when I 


on the day that the high school gave 


Let me put it this way: Who, if 
not the public school music teacher 
—the person who shapes the musical 
destiny and taste of coming genera- 
iterate, articulate 


tions—should be a 


to some of the individual pieces to its commencement program. It was musician with a broad and secure 
be heard, she falls into the old trap amazing enough that the children- perspective of our musical heritage? 
and conjures up some pictorial idea with the help of verv few profes- Who else should have an evangelistic 
to be associated with the music. sionals—could produce the orchestra dedication to promote the best of 

As far as I know, the Baldwin and large chorus which did a verv that tradition rather than the per- 


series is the best of its type, and it’s 
rather to that 
there is no pre-18th- entury musi 
included. So the available “packaged 
deals” the 


revealing realize 


are no substitute for 


creditable job of Havydn’s oratorio, 
The Creation: as striking 


was the 


just 
The 
torium was packed with burghers 


but 


audience Civic audi- 


who had paid to hear the program 


petuation of mediocrity and satisfac- 
tl 
appetites? Who else should produce 


tion of the most superficial musical 


is tastefully and 


that 
intelligently performed rather than 


living musi 


y 


personal acquaintance with useful The fact that many of them were just emotionally and gymnastically? 

materials that a student gets in his- parents of the performers would a And where is he to get that literacy, 

tory and literature courses count for some of the enthusiastic perspective, taste and (I hope) dedi- 
Moving on to less direct but still! response, but not all of it. They have cation in a unified study? 

identifiable benefits to the music simply been reared in a tradition of So. I sav that music historv and 

education student, we come to those vO xd music—a tradition th it hasn't literature courses in thei most 

evasive twins, “taste” and “‘stand vet been established here idealistic forms are very profes 

ards”. I can’t tell vou exactly sionalized.” >>> . 

a person is richer and better off if Permanent Benefit 

he has an aesthetic response to a 

Bach cantata rather than to Elvis o1 Finally I would mention one more 

the Happy Valley Boys, but I know _ benefit to be derived from sic his ' <j 7 

that he is. And what I've seen in torv and literature courses. It is the ; wee , 

performances of school groups dur- most intangible, yet, at the same D vi wn H i 


ing the past few vears makes pain 


\ lovely 


An appealing 





band arrangement of 










one of the fine 
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of creating a processional or 


composition was con- 
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portunities are indicated for 
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COHAN: 


A YANKEE DOODLE 


DANDY 


(Continued from page 11 


don’t believe that he had analyzed 
the world situation and then at- 
tempted to compose words and music 
that were calculated shrewdly to help 
that situation. I think he wrote mere- 
ly what he felt like saving at the 
moment, what he sensed in his heart 
that all Americans were feeling. 
Of all literary 
perhaps the most difficult to write, 


forms, a song IS 


because the writer is not permitted 
to use the subtle shading available 
to a novelist or editorial writer. He 
has a limited time in which to sav 
what he has to sav, a small frame 
within which to paint his picture 
Further, a song is heard, not read. 
Therefore, it had better be simple 
and clear or it is worth nothing at 
all. When vou sav, “Give my regards 
to Broadwav, remember me to Hert 
ald Square,” you may not have writ- 
ten great poetry, but you have ex- 
pressed very briefly and vividly the 
longing of a lonely man in a foreign 
land. He is missing his friends and 
wants to return to them as soon as 


possible. 


Symbols of America 


Che essential values of simplicity, 
clarity and entertainment were 
present in all of Cohan’s songs. Ove 
There, It’s a Grand Old Flag, Give 
My Regards to Broadway were pop 
ular, not onlv in their day, but con- 
tinue as lasting symbols of the time 
in which they were written, of the 
men and women who heard them 
and sang them. This one energetic 
American picked up the thoughts 
and feelings of his countrymen and 
put them into verse. 

[This is the function of the song- 
writer, the balladeer, the poet. He 
does not tell his countrymen or the 
world what they should think. He 
senses what they are thinking and, 
craftsmanship which 
expresses their 
would, if they 


possessing a 
they do not, he 
thoughts as they 
could. The French Revolution was 
not the result of the exhortation of 
Rouget de Lisle’s Marserllaise. The 
Marseillaise was the result of a spirit 
of revolution already shaking France. 
De Lisle expressed the spirit for 
Frenchmen, just as Cohan expressed 
America’s thoughts and feelings in a 


later struggle. 
Cohan received a Congressional 
Medal for writing Over There and 
4 Grand Old Flag. It was a well- 
deserved and popular award. The 
songs were the specific reason for 
the honor he received in the White 
House, but behind the songs which 
man 
served 


America was a 
career had 


had served 
whose whole 
America, and most 
spot in America called 
He was an original. He had many 
imitators, no equals. He belonged to 
He be longed 
He gave 
us his talents, his energv, and in a 


particularly a 


Broadway 


this country, no othe 
to his own time, no other. 
peculiar way he presented us with 
his personality, planted an image of 
himself in our hearts 

When I was told that there was 
talk of building a 
memorate George M. Cohan, I started 


Statue to com- 


to wonder why it had 


before. And then I 


immediately 
not been done 
tried to think of how many statues 
of American actors, playwrights or 
song writers I had seen in the parks 
I could 
think of none. Perhaps there are a 
few. I hope so. Here, 


or streets of American cities 
at any rate, Is 
a man who deserves quite obviously 
New York is the 
right citv to have a statue of George 


M. Cohan, and the Broadway which 


to be so honored 


he served so well is the right place in 


that city to harbor the statue. >>> 


Under the 
nois Universitv’s Music Department, 
Mile. Nadia Boulanger will conduct 


aegis of Southern Illi- 


a series of seminars in composition, 
theory and May 13-27, 
1958. Within this period there will 
American 


pedagogy, 


be a special program for 
composers and university and college 
music teachers that will include the 
performance and discussion of com- 
positions by student composers and 
seminars in musicology, theory and 
composition. Admission at these 
meetings is free. For additional in- 
formation, application blanks and 
housing assistance, write to Dr. Hen- 
ry Bruinsma, Chairman, Music De- 
partment, Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity, Carbondale, Il. 
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THE FASCINATION 
OF THE MUSIC BOX 


(Continued from page 59) 


bears tinkle lullabies. Beer steins 
have a scrap of German song. Inlaid 
Italian boxes lilt a few measures of 
The Isle of Capri. Compacts have a 
small tune waiting right next to the 
powder, and cigarette lighters have 
one tiat works along with the 
flame. The Parade of the Wooden 
Soldiers may whir and ring as a 
baby lifts his silver mug to drink his 
milk, and stronger spirits by far are 
portioned out to music, a jigger’s 
worth of tune. Christmas decorations 
jingle out their melodies and a 
papier-maché birthday cake offers the 
inevitable Happy Birthday to J) 
Clocks and books and dolls and gob 
lets, chairs and wagons and plaques 
and lamps—all these have little pins 
striking the teeth of little combs and 
thereby making music 

We are at the edge of a renais 
sance of the music box. Many record 
ings have been made by the major 
companies and are being bought 
by enthusiasts eager for new or 


nostalgic experiences in sound 
With a pleasing kind of justice, 

our technical skills in recording have 
brought back in its original sweet 
ness and spice the music whose place 
the phonograph once usurped. The 
victor has truly restored the Val 


quishe d. bD>> 


A DUET 
Bright as Faust’s Jewel Song, 
Swift as the flight of birds, 
Light as the wind at dawn, 


Sweet as the Psalmist’s words! 


Ah, when I hear vou play 
Even unseen, afar, 
Somewhere within my soul 
Where dreams of music are, 
Old melodies awake, 

New harmonies are born, 
And I, who cannot play, 

Feel all mv heart-strings torn, 
As though mv great desire, 
Bursting from spark to fire, 
Plaved as vour fingers play! 
Oh, shall mine ever be 

Skilled as vour fingers are: 
Tingling with harmony? 
Then shall I plav with vou 
As I have longed to do! 


M. 


{lhertina 
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. bean 5196 Antiphon—Britten (Organ 20 ; 
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e) 5187 Credo—Strawinsky (x 20 ™ 
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> ed. Swan {x ea. .20 © 
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Music Theatre. Ine. 
takes pleasure in 
offering the fol- 
lowing musical 
comedies for school 
and non-profes- 
sional production: 


THE BOY FRIEND 


BY THE BEAUTIFUL 
SEA 


CALL ME MADAM 
DIE FLEDERMAUS 


GENTLEMEN PREFER 
BLONDES 


PHE GIRL IN PINK 
TIGHTS 


GUYS AND DOLLS 
HAPPY HUNTING 
HIGH BUTTON SHOES 
KISMET 
MR. WONDERFUL 
THE PAJAMA GAME 
WHERE’S CHARLEY? 
WISH YOU WERE 
HERE 
THE THIRTEEN 
CLOCKS 





For information and terms, 


contact: 


Music Theatre, Ine. 
119 West 57th Street 
New York 19, New York 
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“Unchained Melody” 


AL HIBBLER 


geil get me wrong. My busi- 
ness is singing and it’s the 
recording business to 
decide what type of music will be 
most acceptable to the greatest num- 
ber of people. It’s a little difficult 
for a pop singer to quarrel with a 
hit recording whether it’s Rock ‘n 
Roll, Rockabilly or Rockabye Baby! 
The man says it’s good and [| sing 
it my own wavy. 

But, right now, we are in a period 
of the “big beat,” the unchained 
melody and the unhitched lvric. 
Mavbe we should give the kids credit 
concentrate on 
do. It 


company’s 


for being able to 
both as well as they 
they can concentrate on something— 
and their ability to translate the 
lvrics should suggest something about 
Latin! Art least they are listening to 
music and I think thev'l! still be lis- 
tening when a more intelligent style 


pre ves 


of song becomes the thing to do. 
Actually the current rage is any- 
thing but new. It’s a combination of 
what we used to call just plain 
Rhythm, The Blues and Hill Billy 
—all of which have been around, in 
their pure state, for a long time. In 
the good old swing era the vers 
same blues the kids are accepting 
today were well done by the big 
bands, had strong lvrics and, in my 
book, made a finer sound than we've 
heard for some time. The best com- 
bination of tenor sax, guitar, bass, 
piano and drums in the business 
with that sort of 


can’t come up 





11 Hibbler is one of the most popular of 
our contemporary simgers, on records as 
well as in personal appearances and on the 
air. Among his successful Decca recordings 
are the famous “Unchained Melody,” which 


first household 
“Tre,” and “Stella by 


made his name a word, 


“Daybreak,” “He” 


Starlight.” The sales of these discs have 


been enormous. 


“riffs” 
such 


sound. Yet the same, exciting 
which are the trade-mark oj 
small groups can be arranged for 
any first-class, big-band brass and 
reed sections. 

What's more, the kids will buy it, 
—intelligent lvric and all! That's not 
a guess on my part but an actual 
experience. Some years ago I recorded 
a simple, pleasant, blues-like song 
for a small, independent label. The 
band was the usual five-piece combi- 
nation of which we have spoken 
Within their limitations of number 
and sound, they were very good. The 
recording was a success in the Rock 
‘n’ Roll field but received little ap- 
proval from the “pop” field—a far 


broader area of the market. About 
" 7 o 1 

two vears later, I re-recorded the 

same song, in the same way, with 


orchestration very much the same— 
except that it was with a big band. 
In no time at all it was on the Hit 
Parade. Not only the kids 
bought the second recording as the 
first, but it proved highly acceptable 


Same 


to a much larger group of people. 
The song was After the Lights Go 
Down Low. 

I'm a blues man myself, and be- 
lieve that this pure American style 
has been responsible for n:any if not 
most of our better pop songs, as well 
as a few recognized symphonic com- 
positions. One of these days the “big 
beat” and the hillbilly influence will 
fade from our pop music and, with 
the wonderful quality of our big 
bands, we'll start again to build our 
songs the material from 
which we started. 

The music business—including the 
disc jockeys and the kids—has been 
good to me and I'll go along with 
it as it goes. But I'll be happy when 
I hear bigger, better sound and 
lyrics that make sense. >>> 


out oft 
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ADVERTISING AWARDS 


HE American Music Confer- 
ence has announced that its 
eighth annua) Advertising Awards 
Competition to encourage the effec- 
tive use of music as an advertising 
theme will close January 21, 1958. 
Any advertisement printed in a 
magazine, newspaper, business pub- 
lication, company publication, or 
other publication in 1957, or any 
outdoor ad such as a billboard, truck 


spectacular, or other, is 





poster, 
eligible for the contest. The adver- 
tisement must employ a musical 
theme and must promote a non-musi- 
cal product. The awards will be an- 
nounced Apri) 15, 1958. 

The American Music Conference, 
a public service organization devoted 
to increasing amateur musical activ- 
itv, sponsors the advertising competi- 
tion as a part of its program. AMC 
will present certificate awards for the 
advertisement or advertising series 
named best by the judging commit- 
tee. Certificates will go to the ad 
vertiser, the advertising agency and 
the account executive, art director 
and copywriter who prepared and 
produced the ad. 

Entries will be judged on the basis 
of their excellence as advertisements, 
the effectiveness of their use of music 
as a theme, and their contribution 
to advancement of public interest in 
musical activity 

Entries should be accomplished by 
brief information on the advertising 
agency, on the personnel who pre 
pared the ad copy and art work, the 
name and address of the advertiser 
and the media used. Thev should be 
sent to the Advertising Awards Com 
mittee, American Music Conference, 
c/o The Philip Lesly Company, 100 
West Monroe Street, ( hicago 3. Th 
nois. 

Last vear’s award winner was The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the U. S., New York (Kenvon & 
Eckhardt, Inc., Agency). >>> 


James H. Sutcliffe, a native of 
Soochow, China, who has studied in 
the United States, has been appoint- 
ed to the faculty of Duquesne Uni 
versity School of Music as an 
assistant professor of theory. He will 
also serve as director of Duquesne’s 
Opera Workshop. 
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1957 Kohler Hazelton italian Provincial in Cherry Fruitwood 


















Yes, the Bells are Ringing with the Hazelton 
Italian Provincial shown above. Like a rare painting, this 
“natural look” piano blends beautifully with any decor. 
Style-Tone-Durability makes a Kohler piano ideal for 


your Studio or Home. We suggest you ask your dealer to 
show you the complete Kohler line. 


Kohler & Campbell, Inc. 


Granite Fells, North Caro! 


MARKS 
PIANO LIBRARY 


Composed by Successful Piano Teachers 


For Early Grades 
Some for Girls —Some for Boys 
HAZEL COBB 


Dance of the Dark Keys 
Deep Blue Sea 

Irish Lad 

Masked Rider 

School Band 


DAVID CARR GLOVER, Jr. 
Forward March 
Knives and Forks 
The Little Birds’ Song 
Real Cool Boogie 


Sunday Morning 


WILLIAM SCHER 

Bees A-Buzzin 

To My French Doll 

To My Little White Kitten 

Who Broke My Dolly? 

Wintry Days 
Write Dept. U for FIVE FREE COPIES ond 

our new complete catalog 

EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 
136 W. 52nd St. New York 19, N. Y. 
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Any publisher 
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PUBLICATIONS 









80 


OF UNIVERSAL APPEAL 


BAND 
THE DEBUT SERIES for Young Bands 


Stimuleting clossical and contemporary com- 
positions for the beginning Bond. 


THE GEM CONCERT BAND SERIES 


Distinguished publications for the experi- 
enced Bond. 


ORCHESTRA 


THE ACHIEVEMENT SERIES 
for Young Orchestras 


Enchanting music copaoble of gracing any 
beginning Orchestre progrom 


THE GEM CONCERT ORCHESTRA 
SERIES ; 


f 


Sparkling contemporory works fo enhance 
your Orchestra concerts 


THE MODERN 

KEYBOARD SERIES 

A group of contemporory picso composi- 
tions, embracing oll grade levels. Invaluable 
cs recital and teaching material, 


STRING 


THE SKIDMORE STRIN 
SERIES . 


Compositions of unsurpassed beovty ond 


vitality. For string groups of varying im- 
INSTRUMENTAL 
ENSEMBLES 


THE SKIDMORE SERIES for 
WOODWIND, BRASS and PERCUSSION 


Brilliant works for all types of ensembles. 
Superior music, artistically conceived. 


INSTRUMENTAL 
SOLO 
THE GEM SOLO SERIES 
A treasury of ovtstonding solos. Challeng- 


ing performonce pieces for all instruments 
end grade levels 


CHORAL 
THE GEM CHORAL EDITION 


Famous popular fovorites arranged for vor- 
iovs vocol ensembles 


THE SKIDMORE CHORAL LIBRARY 


Matchiess Socred ond *Seculor 
oll voice combinotions. 


settings in 


Reference copies available 
upon request, Dept. P: 


SHAPIRO, BERNSTEIN 


and Co. Inc 
1270 Sixth Avenue 
New York 20, N.Y 





SEP WINNER, — TEACHER AND COMPOSER 


(Continued from page 30) 


John Sanderson and Henry Haver- 
stick, lovers and teachers of the 
classics; Rembrandt Peale, the art- 
ist, and his son; and president John 
S. Hart, himself a master in the art 
of teaching, an inspiring writer, and 
a top classical scholar. 

Music had not yet found its way 
into the but it had the 
strong encouragement of Professor 
Hart. Young Winner had talent, and 
a teacher was soon found in the per- 
Meignen 1793- 


SC hools, 


son. ot 


Leopold 


Me ignen 


> 


1873). was a graduate olf 


the Paris Conservatory, a membet 
of the Philadelphia Musical Fund 
and Orchestra (established 
in 1820), and 


conductor and instrumental teacher 


Society 


most popular as a 


Earning a Living 


Those were busy days for Sep 
Winner. He learned and played the 
best of the classics, but he had to 
earn his own wav. His father was a 


good man, beloved by his wife and 


family, but he had a weakness for 
the “social glass,” and poverty was 
never far from his door. So we read 


that labored. learning 


many instruments, writing many al 


Septimus 
| 


rangements, and plaving for many 
affairs: hops, balls, lodges, and late1 
with the Musical Fund Orchestra. In 
addition he had private pupils. In 
1847 he married Hannah Jane Guye1 
and opened his own musk shop at 
345 North Philadel 
phia. It was here that he started the 
publication of the series of instruc 
tion books known as the Eureka 
Method that ultimately gained him a 
field of 
from one 


Srd Street in 


livelihood and fame in the 


music education. It was 


of these that this writer learned the 


first steps in the violin that he still 


plays, with always a fond remem- 
brance of his first teacher and near 
neighbor at 18th and Columbia 
Avenue. Many famous musicians 


had a start like this with Sep Win 
ner. Dr. Henry Gordon Thunder re- 
calls some of them among the players 
in his pioneer Philadelphia Or- 
chestra before 1900. With the Phil- 
adelphia Brass Band and with lesser 
organizations Winner played some 
times at local affairs, and sometimes 
for visiting celebrities such as Henry 


Clay, John Quincy Adams, Zachary 
Taylor and Jenny Lind. 

But Septimus Winner was also a 
poet. He saw much of the beaaty of 
nature as a boy in the Wyoming Val- 
lev. He saw much of pathos in the 
city. He spent much of his life in the 
Franklin Square, where 
culture and poverty were always in 
Often he adopted the name 
“Alice Hawthorne” and gave expres- 


region of 
view. 


sion to his poetic nature in popular 
song. He soon had people singing 
How Sweet fre the Roses 
ind Walker, with scant 
return to the His tender 
compassion for an orphan child led 
What Is Home W 

Mothe Memories of bovhood 
brought forth My Cottage Home. 
His bovhood faith, enlightened un- 
der the 


(pub- 
lished by I ee 
COMLPGsel 


to the song; thout 


inspiration of his great 
found ex- 
pression in the Whis- 
bering Hope and 7 i Knowest 
That I Love Thee 


teacher, John Seely Hart, 


SACcTeE d songs, 


It was the “impending crisis” of 
the Civil War that turned his atten- 
} 


tion to the South. In 1854. shortly 


birth of his James 
Winner 


in his music shop, a beggar, a 


after the 


son, 
Gibson, while was working 

: 
col- 
ored bov, came by, whistling a tune. 
to it, Win- 


tew 


It had a “southern rine” 
ner called to the boy 


minutes had transcribed a new mel- 


ody, with fitting “Southern” 


Listen fo thre Moc! ne ; I To 


the composer it was a simple thing. 


words: 


He promptly emploved “whistling 
Dick” as errand boy, but 
song to Lee and Walker for just five 
dollars. He 
the world 
cluding the voung 


(later Edward VII 


copies would be 


he sold his 
never dreamed that soon 
would be singing it, in- 
Prince of Wales 
that 20,000,000 
sold, making a 
fortune for the publishers; and that 


he should receive this tribute from 
President Lincoln: “It is a_ real 
song. It is as sincere and sweet as 


the laughter of a little girl at play.” 
\nd the President was right. Winner 
was a lover of children, as 
1864, when for the pleasure of a 
children’s party he Ten Little 
Injuns. 

But 1864 was 
political tensions. Sep Winner was 
a Democrat. He favored the election 


seen In 
wrote 


a time of war and 
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of George B. McClellan to succeed 
Lincoln. He knew that McClellan 
had failed to capture Richmond and 
had been too indecisive after the 
battle of Antietam; but he also heard 
the plaudits of McClellan's soldiers, 
and the demand to “give us back 
our little Mac” 


Winner took up the slogan, and 
from it made a stirring song: Give 
Us Back Our Old Commander. This 
only added fuel to the flame. It be 
came a rallying song in the camps. 
For a time mutiny was threatened 
among McClellan's veterans. Secre 
tary Stanton ordered its immediate 
suppression and Winner's arrest for 
sedition. However, Lincoln was re 
elected, the composer was forgiven, 
and the song was heard no more 
not until a later occasion, when it 
was revived in a campaign to elect 
Grant for a third term 


Expanding Activity 


Ihe vears passed. The Winner 
business prospered. A department 
was added for pianos and organs 
The son, James Gibson Winner, als 
a violinist, became manager of the 
Columbia Avenue shop, while the 
father continued to maintain his 
residence and studio. Here were writ 
ten many of the poems which the 
author called Cogitations of a Cra? 
at Three-Score Years and Ten, and 
which were published posthumously 
by William C, Claghorn in 1908 

We come to the last page ot oul 
diarv. The date is November 22 
1902. The new Central High School 
for ‘ bovs, complete with Norman 
architecture and astronomical ob 
servatorv, is being dedicated. There 
is a huge crowd, the City Fathers, 
the Boad of Education, ‘military 
bands, a student body of 1500, 
a master faculty, and a_ distin 
guished body of alumni. Dr. ] 
Duncan Spaeth is Master of Cere 
monies; for the speaker of the day 
is the President of the United States, 
Theodore Roosevelt. Your writer is 
among the cheering students; and 
among the cheering Alumni is Septi- 
mus Winner. With a great schoo] he 
too has scored a triumph and reached 
his goal. His diary closes. Sep Win- 
ner died that same afternoon; but 
his Mocking Bird continues to sing 
his Requiem and there is Whisper- 
ing Hope for all who listen. >>> 
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IMPROVE 
YOUR 
BAND and 
ORCHESTRA 
RECITALS 


/, 
PORTABLE 


FOLDING STANDS 


EFFECT BETTER DISCIPLINE, 
APPEARANCE, PERFORMANCE 
and DIRECTOR CONTROL 


“U" shoped, multi-level band stonds al- 

low unobstructed vision of musicians, di- 

rector and audience. Group performances 

“show better” and have more ‘Audience 

Appeal.” Band stands are composed of ONE UNIT 

easy to handle units with strong 4° x 8 SET-UP 

Fir plywood tops and rigid tubular steel 

folding leas, available in 1, 2, 3 or 4 L 
‘ ” 16" 24" - r REMOVA 

elevations in heights of 8”, 16”, 24” and * QUICK SET-UP o 


32”. Complete band stand shown stores * STRONG, RIGID, SAFE 


ina ee rm vs bg al, *% LEGS FOLD UNDER FOR 
Write for detailed info i STORAGE IN SMALL SPACE 
MITCHELL MFG. CO. *% SAVE TIME AND LABOR 


2752 S. 34th Street, Milwaukee 46, Wis. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FOLDING STAGES, BAND AND CHORAL STANDS AND FOLD-O-LEG TABLES 


JUST 
OFF 
THE 
PRESS 


The first really new complete violin catalogue 


for VIOLINS, VIOLAS, CELLOS and BASSES, 
and their related accessories. 
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This thirty two page catalogue is a perfect guide for every music 
‘educ ator. 

The complete violin lines of G. A. Pfretzchner, Hermann Lowendall, 
G. F. Heberlein, Andreas Morelli (sold through leading music stores 
only) contact your dealer for an advance copy — 
or write direct to: 


HERSH MAN [Bhai 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 
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TARTAN 
PLAID 
JACKETS 


Authentic tartans. 
Basic colors: Red, 
Blue, Gray, Green. 
New slim lapels. 
New Elegant Look. 
Fully lined. 


$17.90 





SHAWL 
COLLAR or 
JACKETS a5, 
_— 
¥ —— 
f H 
Red, Powde ZA 
Blue, Gray, | py aK 


Royal Blue, Rust, 


Gold, Pink, white. | YA 7 37 


Easy fitting. , S24 
Fully lined. f 


$15.90 








STRIPED 
BLAZERS 





Classic blazer 
cmos 
buttons. 
Patch or 

¥) flap pockets. 
Also in 
plaids and 
solids 


$22.90 










CREATING 


expression in the other arts,—drama, 
dance, art,—to music. 

The teacher is the key person 
in a creative classroom. Through 
her encouragment and guidance, 
through her interest and enthusiasm 
she will find creative activity abound- 
ing among the children. 

How do we encourage creative ex- 
pression in a child? By giving our 
attention, by listening, by a nod of 
approval, by looking at the child, by 
spending time with him, and above 
all by sincere praise and apprecia- 
tion of his efforts. 

If we wish to find the creative ap- 
proach in teaching, we study the 
child. He is important. He is the one 
who needs the fun of doing, of dis- 
covering, of trving out his ideas. A 
creative teacher does not need to sav. 
“Here, do this,” “Do this, this wav,” 
or “Now, we shall all «do this, like 
this.”” She does not need to direct or 
show children how to express them- 
selves. She may help them master the 
skill of what they are trying to do, 
but need never do their thinking or 
expressing for them. Instead, she will 
ask leading questions to help the 
child think and find a way to ex- 
press what he feels. 

To further a creative program in 
the classroom, the teacher will do the 
following: maintain a stimulating 
environment; offer a wide range of 
experiences; show enthusiasm, and 
sometimes participate actively; pre- 
sent wavs of mastering skills when 
needed; praise efforts and ideas; take 
time, if necessarv, to evaluate ex- 
pression; utilize the child’s interest 
as a means of motivation and _ pro- 
vide a pleasant, informal atmosphere 
in which the child feels secure and 
free. Perhaps the most important 
technique for which the teacher will 
strive is the abilitv to recognize and 
use those moments when the lighted 
faces of the children reveal their in 
terest and desire to create, 

To be a successful teacher one 
should be well informed, enthusiastic 
and confident. Only when one pos 
sesses these attributes can one relax 
and enjoy music experiences or any 
general learning experiences with 
children. How can one acquire these? 
Four things the teacher can do to 


(Continued from page 36) 








MUSIC WITH CHILDREN 











help himself are the following: build 
a repertoire of good songs to in- 
terpret to boys and girls, either by 
voice or recordings, or with the help 
of a melody instrument; find some- 
thing to do well, such as interpret- 
ing music through singing, listening, 
playing instruments, or moving to 
music, singing, playing rhythm or 
tonal instruments, reading the words 
of a poem to a song; use resource 
people, such as a consultant in musi 
education, secondary school musi 
teachers, instrumental music teach- 
ers, parents who are musical, mu- 
sicians in the community; study the 
individual child to discover the 
capabilites of each in various mu- 
Sic activities 

The creative approach to learn- 
ing is as important in individual 
study as in the classroom. Fortunate 
is the child whose parents have found 
a teacher who understands children, 
their interest in self-expression, their 
creative talents, and who uses mod- 
ern creative wavs of teaching, rather 
than the old, formal, stereotyped 
method. Children should continue 
to have fun and enjoyment in music 
during their individual studv. They 
should be given an opportunity to 
use their talents informally in the 
home and in the classroom 

It is the natural urge of all chil- 
dren to explore the wonderful world 
in which they live. Children are con- 
tinually exploring sounds in their 
environment, and experimenting 
with tones and rhythms on simple 
instruments. Color and design are 
part of a child’s world. His art ex- 
periences in the classroom include 
painting, drawing, and working with 
clav, and these are media through 
which he can express his personal 
thinking or feeling, individually. O1 
he may share with a group of chil- 
dren in the planning and achieving 
of a wall picture or mural, Creative 
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dramatics, the acting out of a story 
or song or poem, help the child to 
express his ideas or feelings, to 
identify himself with well-loved char- 
acters through creative play. Or he 
may wish to re-live or tell a story 
through creative rhvthnic movement 
and dance. 

There are many ways in which we 
can tell a story, or share experiences 
we have had. We can tell a story in 
sound, by means of singing or play- 
ing. We can tell a story in color and 
design, painting or modeling our 
ideas. We can tell a story with our 
bodies, acting out or moving in 
rhythm through space. 

Our aim in the ciassrcom 
have children love the creative arts. 
If we are to study Mexico or the In- 
dian, let us have the children weave, 
work with clay, sing, dance, make 
maps, paint, dramatize the daily lives 
of these people, or events from thei 
history, or act out stories about them. 
This wav the children gain a bette 
understanding of another culture 
than by merely reading books o1 
keeping notebooks. 

By our teaching we often set up 
so many structures that we are apt 
to stifle the creative thinking and 
expression of the children. We some 
times try to specialize and improve 
and give skills too much and too 
early to children. Let us not direct 
and give so much structure to chil 
dren that by the time they are 
twelve, thirteen, or fourteen vears of 
age thev do only what they feel the 
teacher wants them to do, and thus 
please only the teacher. By the time 
children are in the sixth grade they 
should be relating literature, muric, 
art, drama, dance and the langua x 
arts. Let us use everv means we can 
find, and grasp everv opportunity we 
see to help children to explore, to 
think creatively, to bloom. 

Music is the language of all peo- 
ple of all ages together. Music is as 
old as the story of man, for man, 
like the child, has made musi 
through the ages, when he is happy, 
when he works, when he plavs, when 
he joins others in group activities 
or festivities. Music and childhood 
go hand in hand, for music begins 
with the child. A happy child is 
a singing child. Listen to his songs, 
his chants, his jovous sounds and 
rhvthms, and give him courage to 
dare to express what he has to 


sav. DDD 
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PARIS SOIR 


(Evening in Paris) 


An Album of French Classics by Gluck, Lully, Chedeville, 
Bizet, Rameau, Monsigny, Adam and Saint-Saens 


in SOLO arrangements for 


Flute and Piano 
Oboe and Piano 
Clarinet and Piano 
Eb Alto Saxophone and Piano 
BbTenor Saxophone and Piano 


Bassoon and Piano 
Each $1.50 





in DUET arrangements for 


Two Flutes and Piano 
Two Oboes and Piano 
Two Clarinets and Piano 
Flute, Clarinet and Piano 


Oboe, Clarinet and Piano 
Each $1.75 


EDITION MUSICUS —New york 
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] uTrnal 


about 


(XY EVEN years ago Mus 
wJ set out to learn something 
student-teacher relationships in mu- 
si. We and 
correlated 
reports from thirty-six hundred teen- 
the Six 
month, 


examined 
confidential 


collected, 

completely 
country. vears 
this the 
published in these pages. After cre 
the 


agers across 


results were 


ago, 


ating something of a stir in 


} 
profession, they been 


have probably 
forgotten 
It was 
forget the implications of that study. 
They challenging. 
Too many of the unfavorable (25° 
reports reflected student-teacher at- 
titudes which would be improbable 
—and unacceptable—in other areas 
It was impossible to 
that many 


impossible, however, to 


were clear and 


of education. 
avoid the inference 
teachers, completely qualified tec h- 
nically, were unqualified, personally, 
for music education. 

While this 
news, some aspects of it puzzled those 
research. Why is 
a talented, en- 
for 


was hardly startling 
of us who did the 
wondered, that 
thusiastic individual 
years under our splendid educ ational 
pass all the carefully fash- 
technical and occupational 
with filving colors—only to find 
dissatisfied and un- 


it, we 


can study 


system, 
ioned 
tests 
himself vaguely 
happy with his chosen profession? 
The usual rationalizations—lack of 
and 


deterioration of interest 


seemed to have 


drive, 
“nersonal proble ms” 


some validity but not enough. It 


takes considerable drive and _ sus- 


tained interest to complete an edu 


cation in music and, where “personal 


problems are concerned, it would 
seem natural to lose them in hard 
work. Somewhere along the _ line 


music education was missing the bus 
failing to take into account 


—Was 
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Teacher or Performer 


...Which? 


JACK DOLPH 


the individual student 


could not be 


factors in 
uncovered by 


accepted 


which 
the tests and examinations 


as standard 


It was then—a vear or so after the 
original national study had been 
completed that Must Jo rnal dis 


covered that Stanford University had 
been concerned with the same prob- 
other areas of occupation, 
Stanford’s D1 


Amer 


lem,‘ in 
for some thirtv vears 

Edward K. Strong, Jr., 
ica’s foremost vocational authorities, 


one ot 


had found the condition to exist in 
every occupation he had studied and 
had solving it from a 
completely new viewpoint. 


set about 


The Human Side 


Dr. Strong reasoned that, whatever 
test might eventually be used to de- 
termine these mysteriously missing 
qualifications, it would not be con 
cerned with the techniques, proce- 


dures or even the background know- 


ledge of the professions studied. 
These had been thoroughly and 
rather accurately measured for most 


of the highly trained areas of human 
endeavor. The misfits—if that is not 
too strong a word—somehow slipped 
through such screening and went on 
to live unhappily with their asso- 
lients ... o7 
thought, we 


ciates, their patient: 
students. Perhaps, 1 
have evaluated our young people 
thoroughly enough as professionals 
but less than thoroughly as people 
Perhaps these youngsters who fail 
have too little in common with their 
professional environment «nd_ thei 
professional associates. 

From that point it was but a step 
the happy 
any 


to the idea that, possibly, 
well-adjusted professionals in 
field might well have a pattern of 











common interests and 


Lastes rs 


that field. If such a pattern existed, 


a voung person showing a similar 
} 


pattern could well be expected to 
gain a sense of belonging to the life 


and, conversely, one who s 


= 
> 


‘ 


varying pattern might feel 
or even rejected. 


Many vears before the music pro 
fession thought to ask Stanford about 
it — through Music Journal Dr. 


Strong’s Vocational Interest Research 
had become standard procedure with 
vocational 


educational institutions, 


industrial manage 


The 


included 


counsellors and 


ment everywhere. only reason 
musi in the 
more than forty occupations studied 
was that it had never been requested 
—or backed by funds to 
make the research possible. Musi 
Journal did both. 

The 
criterion 
performing musicians and music ed 


was nevel 


sufhcient 


used in obtaining 


the 


methods 


groups successful” 


ucators of both sexes, sixteen hun- 
dred in all—were set forth in these 
pages in September of 1952. We 
shall not repeat them in the interest 
of brevity. 

What is important about this re 


search is that music people made 


one of the “tightest” and most dis- 
tinctive patterns of interes itsid 
music, please remember) ever dis 
closed in the long history of the 


Stanford study. More importantly at 


the performing 
Q5 


moment, musi- 


(Continued on page 


the 
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The Musicians’ Club of America 


like 
world. “It 


HERE 

where 
is the cultural center and home for 
retired Coral Gables, 
Florida, owned and operated by the 
Musicians Club of America, a na- 
tional organization, endorsed by the 
National Federation of Music Clubs 
It is the fulfilment of a 
dream of Dr. Bertha Foster, 
emeritus of the University of Miami 
School of Music, former 
the Miami Conservatory of Music, a 
pioneer in the music life of this area 
and a nationally known 
After vears of planning and work a 
beautiful home has been established 
where retired musicians in all fields 
of music mav find a haven amid sur 
which will keep them 
where they keep 
their art. Through 


the generosity of friends an endow 


is nothing it anv 


else in the 


musicians in 


long-time 
dean 


owner ol 


organist. 


roundings 


happy and may 


alive interest in 


ment has been started to enable the 
Club to take care 
who 


of the many mu 


sicians reach later vears with 


verv small incomes 

Bertha Foster's 
take form back in 
good friends, Mr. and Mrs. John F. 
Warwick, 
gave the 
acres of land south of Miami for a 
colony-type home. With commend- 
able foresight, the club, which had 
non 


dream began to 


19389 when her 


became interested and 


embrvo club twenty-five 


just been incorporated as a 
profit organization, boughy ten addi- 
tional acres for a small sum. Then 
Dr. Foster first secured the endorse- 
ment of the Florida State 
Teachers Association and 
nation-wide campaign for members 


musi 


began a 
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which resulted in between two and 


three thousand from every 


persons 
i 


state and Canada joining. Later the 


music clubs became 
the National Federation has put this 


sheet 


interested and 
project on its rating 

As time went on it was found that 
the acreage was too far from the cen- 
ter of things to be feasible for older 
people, and the pleasant home then 
occupied on Brickell Avenue in Mi- 
ami was too small, so, through the 
sale of a part ol the acreage, which 
had recently increased in value, the 
Coral Gables Inn was purchased and 


the Club moved here in 1955 


The late Mrs. H. Winfield Chap- 


in of Svracuse, N. Y. was extremely 


interested in the club and, recogniz 


ing its potentialities as a cultural 


Bertha Foster 
P 


ave money for the construc 


= 


tion of a music room addition to the 
called the 
Mrs. Chapin’s 
Arnold, a band 


\labama, 


building. This is Dixie 
room in honor of 


Col. W. H. 


leader in Birmingham, 


he tune Dixie 
his bandsmen, arranged it 


the 


who heard t hummed 
by one of 
for the band 


inauguration of 


and played It at 


Jefferson Davis 
Thus probably one of the most fa 
mous of tunes was given to the world 
and skvrocketed to popularity. Mrs. 
Chapin also the Club 
with a substantial bequest in her will. 


remembered 


The Dixie room is in constant use 
by Music Clubs and cultural organi- 
zations sponsored by members of the 
club. Every Sunday afternoon an in- 
formal musicale and tea gives an Op- 

for young artists to be 

a discriminating audience 

music lovers and to get acquainted 
iuonally known performers 

ly app 

I acreage nas 


and 


ar. Recently the 


} } 


peen 
] 


Food advantage this will 


hich is so 


to the success of the club’s 


the endowment w 


and will 


pansion of u 


perm tu r €x- 
1e property 

I I 
So long 


as there is space availal le, 


members of the club may come and 
many 


take 
+} 


the result 


stav for vacations and 


advantage of this, with 


that during the winter interesting 
and well known figures of the musi¢ 
professional 


All | 


musicians are eligi for 


world are 

member 

ship and MuUsi¢ I < oO may 
i 


by making 


jon 


1 donation the cause 


Gilts are tax deductible. >>> 
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STARTING THE INSTRUMENTAL PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 20) 


apparently realizing that the aver- 
age child in the string group is 
there for fun; he wants to enjoy the 
activity. It is possible to bring in 
technique as a by-product of inter- 
esting and developmental musical 
experiences based on a solid program 
of selling and promoting the string 
program. The teacher should never 
lose sight of the basic tenets of music 
education, that the activity should 
be interesting and enjoyable, that 
drill should arise from the mutual 
effort of the children desiring to 
improve their playing ability in or- 
der to perform better individually 
and collectively. 


Choice of Music 


It is a typical case in point that 
the string teacher might be asked by 
his grade school string orchestra to 
play the Hot Canary rather than 
the cadenza from the Mendelssohn E 
Minor Concerto. Part of a logical 
selling program, in fact based on 
one of the tenets of music education, 
would suggest that the teacher play 
it for the group! In a few words, the 
strings need not only a head start- 
even if it be only a year—but also a 
rejuvenated selling program, based 
on a_ well-rounded sequence of 
planned group rehearsals, develop- 
ing through choice of music that 
will appeal to children, and culmi- 
nating in the public opportunity for 
the children to show what they have 
learned. 

Having concluded that in terms of 
ultimate objectives the teacher will 


start his string program first, he 
should next decide when he will 
start it: in what grade? This is a 


much debated topic, depending upon 
many related factors. Assuming that 
this is a one-music-teacher school, 
in which there has been a percussion 
band in at least grades one and two 
class in 
the 


instrument 
taught by 
assuming 


and a melody 
erade three (both 
classroom teachers), and 
further that the instrumental teach- 
er has at least a basic background 
in strings (i.e., that he can demon- 
strate primary fingering and bowing 
on all the string instruments in the 
first position, including first and hail 


position for the string bass), this 


music teacher should start his string 
program in the fourth grade as a 
natural outgrowth of the melody in- 
strument class. If there be no melody 
instrument class and the desire is 
to start one as part of the “talent 
finder” program, such a class should 
be started in the fourth grade, with 
the string program begun just a few 
weeks later. It is, of 
mended that any teacher 
not instruments as a 


course, recom 
who does 
play these 
“major” should urge the young pu- 
pils to privately with an 
authorized teacher in the vicinity, 
who will give the pupils the basic 


technique while the ensemble pro- 


Su udy 


gram becomes the school teacher's 
responsibility. 

Some music educators, on the 
other hand, have deferred string 


training until the junior high years, 
at which time proper classification 
of applicants, good teacher qualifica 
tions and a favorable school system 
have developed the program faster 
than the slower start in the early 
And 
methods that actually advocate such 
a practice. It is the feeling of this 
author, however, that an earlier start 
is better for the strings in the typical) 
small school, so that the instruments 
of the band can be integrated with 


grades. there are some good 


them as soon as possible. By plan- 
ning the whole program early, the 
director can provide a well-rounded 
instrumentation at the junior high 
level. 

Not so long ago a child often took 


s 


up the violin or clarinet simply be 


cause “father found the old instru 
ment in the attic, and he said | 
might as well use it!” To be sure, 


many competent violinists and clari 
netists were “born” in that mannet1 
however, in the mid-twentieth cen 
tury it is assumed that a music 
teacher might be able to make a 
more scientific approach to the sele« 
tion and classification of applicants 
for his instrumental group than that 
of pure chance. 

What are the aims of higher selec 
tivity of string players? Because ol 
the greater length of time needed to 
train a string player, because of mor- 
tality due to faulty classification of 


a child as a string player, because of 


trends in keeping with the Psychol- 
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ogy of Music, because of the general 
need for greater efficiency in the 
development of string programs, be- 
cause of the child’s need for proper 
advice, a concept of testing and 
screening for classification purposes 
Is nec essary. 

Broadiv considered, music tests 
can be divided into aptitude and 
achievement, where the former at- 
tempts to predict the capacity to 
music, and the latter 
accomplishment of a 


succeed in 
reveals the 
child in 
study after 


a specific area of music 
a given length of time. 
In the opinion of this author, we 
are interested in the intermediate 
grades primarily in “power,” or the 
child’s innate capacity to learn mu- 
sic, given favorable circumstances 
It seems to be of less merit to at 
tempt to gauge, for instance, a fourth 
grader’s achievement in the acquisi 
tion of elementary musical symbols 
and terminology than it is to meas- 
ure his capacity for learning musi 
in order to help the teacher decide 


whether the child should be en 























couraged to study strings. 

Since it is so simple to administer 
a music aptitude battery and because 
of its many advantages and applica- 
tions, there is every reason why the 
teacher should devote one day early 
in each year to the administration 
of such tests and the faithful evalu- 
ation and utilization of the results 
to the benefit of students, parents, 
schoo) and community. 

Armed with at least the basic es 
sentials of and a 


aptitude testing 


fundamental classifica- 
tion, the 


undertake his 


concept ol 
ready to 


program. 


teacher is now 


recruiting 


fingering chart, au- 
thored by Lester Merton, has been 
prepared by Martin Freres Wood- 
winds, of New York City. A student's 
pocket edition, for home and desk use, 
will also be made available. Music 
educators may obtain samples of the 
chart either from their loca) Martin 
that 


\ new oboe 


Freres dealer or directly from 


company s New York ofthe 
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Your band, orchestra or 
choir can raise $300 to 
$2,500 selling famous 
Mason 10¢ Candy Bars. 


e We supply all candy 
e You pay nothing until sold 
e Personalized with your or- 
ganization name and picture 
e All unsold candy returnable 
e Big Profits, you get $6.00 
of every $15.00 sale 
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Fill out coupon below. Mason will send 
you candy samples beforehand with no 
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vance. We supply on consignment fa- 
mous Mason 10¢ Candy Bars, packed 
5 bars in each package, wrapped with 
your own personalized wrapper at no 
extra charge. You pay 30 days after re- 
ceipt of candy. Return what you don’t 
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THIS IS 


of Franklin D. Roosevelt, Princess 
Margaret and Bing Crosby, while the 
Graf Zeppelin was another “per- 
sonalitv” so honored. Geoftrey Hol- 
der, a Trinidadian who is pretty 
good at Calypso himself, and now 
lives in New York, brought his bride 
to Port of Spain and the boys at the 
Lotus, a popular Calypso restaurant 
and night club, sang to them: “We 
can see what he see in she, But we 
don’t see what she see in he.” Only 
recently, | welcomed NBC’s Fitzger 
ald Smith to Trinidad with a 
Calypso subsequently utled Teac! 
dem de Real Calypso, with the 
chorus: 

“Tell dem, tell dem for we, 

Shout it all over de N. B. ¢ 

We want de whole U.S. A. to know 

What is de real Creole Calypso. 
Mr. Smith was especially amused 
by the second verse, in which I had 
a chance to assert my belief that only 
a Trinidadian can sing genuine 
Calypso: 

“Belafonte making a pappyshow, 

He trying to sing our Calypso, 

Bob Mitchum we agree can really 


act 

But he can’t sing at all and that’s 
a tact. 

Harry and Bob we want you to 
know 


You don’t know a dam (ting 
about Calypso.” 





CALYPSO 


(Continued from page 33) 


In fact, vou don’t even have to be 
a famous personality to have a Ca- 
lypso sung to you when you're a 
tourist in Trinidad. Strolling Calyp 
sonians meet all the ships, or c2n be 
contacted through hotels and « 
and a small donation will bring 
forth a Calypso for you alone. \WVhat 
would be a finer souvenir than to 
take the boys to the recording sta 
tion and have them put it on a re¢ 
ord for vou? It can be easily done 
in Port of Spain, all year round 


hubs, 


Calypso Carnival 


Bv all means come to Trinidad, 
and best of all, come if vou can at 
Carnival time, for then you will heat 
our Calypsonians at their Up-top 
form. In the “tents’’—which are usu- 
ally improvised halls of boards, with 
stages and wooden chairs or benches, 
carrving on the tradition of palm- 
thatched back vard huts where the 
chantwells and their followers used 
to gather—groups of Calypsonians 
and bands loosely organized as 
“Brigades” take their turns night 
after night from January until the 
two days of Carnival just before Ash 
Wednesday, before crowds of follow- 
ers who pay a small admission fee for 
the privilege of hearing these warm- 
ups. You will notice that the ¢ alyp 


sonian alwavs wears a hat when he 


—Photo by Charles Allmon, Trinidad © Tobago Tourist Board 
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sings, and that all the Calypsonians 
have names and titles by which they 
are always known. Among those cur- 
rently singing are Mighty Cobra, 
Mighty Spoiler, Viking, Lord Pre- 
tender, Lord Melody, Mighty Spar- 
row, Mighty Spitfire (noted for his 
“road marches” which are the pop- 
ular Calypsos to which all Port of 
Spain “jumps up” during Carnival), 
Young Killer, Lord Eisenhower and 
Small Island Pride, a native of Gren- 
ada, who got his name by popular 
acclaim one night, right in the tent, 
when he leaped to the stage to ex- 
temporize a protest to Lord Begin 
ner’s Small Island Go Back Where 
You Come From. 


Calypso “War” 


At the end of the evening comes 
the “picong’—a war in Calypso be 
tween the individual singers of 
groups ol competitors which often 
brings out the wittiest lvrics of all 
No holds are barred when the boys 
start ‘“serenading™” each other with 
picong, but still the good Calyp- 
sonians avoid profanity and ob 
scenitv, no matter how bitter their 
invective becomes. This is a war of 
words and wits vou'll never see anv- 
where but in Trinidad. 

And. finally comes Carnival, the 
great Bacchanal, where Calypso 1s 
King and the best Calvpsonian be 
comes King Carnival. Oh, now you 
will hear the great Calvpsos, for no 
matter where in the world he may 
be—in England or Canada or the 
U.S.A. or touring the other islands 
in engagements—every Trinidad Ca- 
Ivpsonian does his best to get to Port 
of Spain for Carnival. Now you will 
hear the steel bands, now vou will 
see the parades and the masks and 
the costumes that have been made 
at such cost in deepest secret for the 
past months; now you will join all 
Trinidad as it “jumps up” through 
the streets from Marine Square to 
the Savannah, Now vou will see 
Jouvay, the official opening of the 
last dav of Carnival on Shrove Tues 
day, and you'll still be jumping-up 
at “last lap,” the very end of Carm 
val at midnight when the church 
bells chime. Now vou'll really know 
Calypso and Trinidad and the joy 
of living. Man, vou'll never forget 


it! DD>D 
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SIGMUND SPAETH 


\ 7 RITERS on the music of America are still 
plentiful, and the subject seems to exert 
an endless fascination for readers as well as in- 
terpreters. Recently it has become more and more 
books to simultaneously 


“serious” and our “popular” composers, 


common for such deal 
with our 
with generous attention also to what may be con 
sidered American folk-music. 

This double entry 
the 


tween the two types of comp sition, and especially 


svstem has its value, in 


view of increasingly faint dividing-line be 





as it is now generally agreed that America’s pop- 
ular songs and musical comedies are a consistentl 
dependable index to American life at various times and perhaps more im 
“classics” of 


portant historically than our continued efforts to produce 


symphonic, operatic and chamber music. 


N addition to books dealing with American music in general, we have 

had a number of publications concentrating on individual phases such 
as jazz, the Blues, modernism and the romantic school, collections of songs 
with comments, reminiscences of publishers, composers, soloists and band 
leaders, and even biographies of such outstanding figures as Stephen Foster, 
George Gershwin, Edward MacDowell, Victor Herbert, Irving Berlin and 
Richard Rodgers. 

With all this material already available in print, it may seem strange 
that writers go right on finding something to sav about some angle of musi 
in America. John Tasker Howard, who wrote the highly respected volume, 
Ow VM usic. Con posers and a life 
of Stephen Foster, has now brought out a Short History of American Mus 
for use in our schools and colleges. Maxwell Marcuse, a New 
Americana of all kinds and a 


American as well as Our Contemporan 
(Crowell 
York business man with 
well developed gift for research, has enough material in manuscript to make 


an enthusiasm for 


several good-sized books, mostly dealing with our popular music of the 


past, and still in search of the right publisher 


HAT well known creator of best-sellers, Elliot Paul, who supplied 

Jerome Kern with a song title in The Last Time I Saw Paris, has just 
come out with That Crazy American Musi 
which is both stimulating and provocative (Bobbs-Merrill). Unfortunately 
Mr. Paul is guilty of some strange errors, such as calling Cosima Wagnet 
the daughter instead of the wife of Hans von Biilow (her father was Franz 
Home, Fathe 
Metropolitan Opera for its 


a rather strange work called 


to George Root 


Liszt), crediting the familiar song, Come 
instead of Henry C. Work, and chiding the 
“complete brush-off” of Menotti, whereas this organization actually pro 
duced two of his earliest operas. Mr. Paul also wastes a lot of space telling 


the plots of well known operas, but when he gets to jazz in his later pages 
he is definitely informative. 
Gilbert Chase was responsible for the voluminous America’s Musi 


two vears ago (McGraw-Hill), and that prolific author, David Ewen, has 
recently offered a “Panorama” of American compositions, mostly of the 
lighter type (Prentice-Hall), both organizing the materials of earlier in- 
terpreters, ine luding this columnist’s History of Popular Music in America 
(Random House), still apparently the stand-by of the disc jockeys. 

There is room for all of these books and, it may be hoped, an audience 
as well. The important fact is that America has gradually developed an 
honest and inquiring interest in its own music. >>> 
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MUSIC FOR FUN BUT NOT AS A JOKE 


(¢ ontinued 1rom 


the high school music organizations 
around the country today, struggling 


with intonation problems which 


should have been solved by in-tune 


musical participation in the ele- 


mentary grades. Can we afford not 


to worry about these out-of-tune in- 


struments being used in our ele- 


mentary classrooms? 
We have discovered the word en- 


riciment of musical activities as an 


excuse for not being able to promote 


a true musical experience with mu- 
sic as it is. True, enrichment of some 
compositions adds interest, 


1? 
especially 

] 

I 


COMposition 1s Musically 


if the 


anaemic to begin with. Or it mav be 


enough to 


that we are not musical 


discover the musicality inherent 1n 


the composition, so we turn to the 
noveltv of enrichment Certain 
workshop leaders give the impres 
sion that everv song (or nearly every 
song) should have some enrichment 
either by gestures, Or movement, O! 
noise.’ In fact, there are some books 


just full of ideas for enrichment 
However, music that is worthy of 
bearing the name, and of demanding 


owded schedules, 


} } ] ‘ ¢ . 
should be able to stand in perforn 
ance bv itself, not necessarily need 
ing “enrichmet to add interest 


nusicalitv, for its expressiveness, [01 

bility 1 meth hen 

1S ADLLIty ) Sav sometnin nen 

the teacher must be musical enough 

to lead the students » Expressing 

this musicality, and allow the Sle 
] stl ‘ 1 

) speak for 1tsel without nv 
distractions o enrichment” acti 

ties. Much of the time children are 
wore fascinated by the enrichmen 

| } } 

( yvities thal tney i? \ 1¢ ! Isi¢ 

itself, Just as Many persons nore 
bascil ited »\ the nechank nl 
lettin { smect _ } el} 
ulation of an instrument than int 


1 +} toh + inet fl 
usk hroug! that instr 


m iking otm 


Enrichment, at 


dvocates of this kind 


vers good, but 


of activity for all musical endeavors 


are admitting their meager musician 


ship Children should be sold on the 
music itself, not on extra-musical 


activities 
So far we have dealt primarily 


with the elementary situation, but 
there is another phenomenon, hard 
to explain, on the musical scene 


This is the entertainer-conductor, 


page La) 


the conductor who gets in the way 
of the music by putting on a good 
show for the audience and the per- 
This “jokester” 
public school] 


most especially on the 


formers. seems to 
occur on every level of 


work, 
high 


but 
and occasionally 


Instead of en 


school level, 
on the college level. 
joying the making of beautiful mu 
sic, his organization enjoys his stock 
of jokes, clever sayings, or antics on 
the podium. He is never quite Ca- 
pable of allowing the music to reveal 
itself to the students through him, 
but rather he must resort to beating 
his chest, jumping off the podium, 
“Mama Mia” o1 such 


charm words in order to arouse some 


velling some 


feeling in his group. Histri- 


sort ot 


onics of this sort, whether in re- 


hearsal or at a concert, seldom 


produce musical experiences. Reveal 
to the chorus, through musical in 
sight demonstrated by economy of 
movement and talk, what the music 


and true musical beauty 


Allow the music to speak 


has to Sav, 
will result 
for itself, without getting in its way, 
make 


there o1 


and the students will musik 


whether the conductor is 
not. Musi 


ind ood 


sets its own discipline 


mus:cal performers are 
compelled to sllig Or play their best 
demands it, not an 


recause the musi 


icrobat on the podium 

Music is a wonderfully rewarding 

. but it must be taken seriously, 
and when it is taken seriously so that 

usical growth results, then Db 
comes fun. We do things illinely 
when we enjov them, but we mus 
feel that progress is being made 
Anvthi soon becomes jore oO 
which we orow it red if we 1e€ we 
never progress or @} Children 
sense ind perfor le organi 
tions rev it. Let's ! ! isical 
experiences » the tion of 
serious a sic-lov rs \ » OCNPOV l 


Richard Blum, former first violist 


with the San Antonio and Dallas 
symphony orchestras, has joined the 


Pro Arte 


Bernard 


University of Wisconsin 


quartet. He replaces violist 
Milofsky as art 


violist with the quartet 


ist-in-residence and 
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MUSIC STUDENTS AND PROFESSIONALS 


Continued 


technical and musical requirements 
of the After a 
for lunch, provided by the Univer- 
sity, gratis, students travel by buses 
to Kleinhans Music Hall. 
the Buffalo Philharmonic, for the 
treat of sitting next to 
playing along with a performer of 
the orchestra 


scores studied. break 


home of 


rare and 
batons of 
Con- 
Che professional 


under the 
Maestro Krips and 
ductor Willis Page. 
performers listen carefully to their 


Associate 


voung charges and suegvest phrasing 
and bowing and tonguing improve 
ments. 

On the evening of the first day of 
the workshop, a banquet is held for 
the young musicians at the Univer- 
sity, with talks by 
University staff and by professional 


members of the 


musicians who outline some of the 
problems and values to be found in 
symphony work as a profession. Lat- 
er in the evening, students attend, 
as guests, the Orchestra’s Pop Con 
cert. 


Minimum Expense 


for the 


No fee is charged work 
shop. Students are expected to pay 
(except lunch 


(to Buffalo) and Friday night 


for meals 
tation 


transpor- 


lodging if necessary. 
limited number of 


woodwind 


Since onlv a 


percussion, and _ brass 
players can be used in a symphony 
orchestra, these plavers must really 
be top-notch, and so are carefully au- 
ditioned. Because there is a compara 
tive dearth of string plavers, all of 
these are encouraged to participate, 
but are auditioned for seating in the 
first or second violin sections. 

Who carries the burden of finan- 
cing such a venture? By sharing the 
costs between the University and the 
Buffalo Philharmonic Orchestra, 
these workshops are carried through 
to completion. The University pro- 
vides the cost of instruction at sec- 
tional rehearsals, lunches and trans- 
portation, while the Orchestra 
Society rehearsal 
the musicians. The conductors con- 
tribute their services. 

In addition to the vocational-edu- 
cational value of such workshops for 
school musicians, there are concomi- 
tant values that accrue from such a 


pays for time of 


from pa re 40 


el 


program. The young musicians, most 


of whom will not become profession 


evaining insight into the 


problems of maintaining such an 


als, are 


important cultural activity in a com- 
munity. As adult citizens, they will 
be intimately aware of what it takes 
to make a symphony orchestra be- 
community, and 
active 


part of the 
are more lil 
subscribers and financial supporters. 
Their parents are also brought into 
activity 


come 


cxely to become 


closer contact with such 


through discussions at home about 
the experiences of the children, and 
take a interest 


activities in 


indubitably stronger? 


in musical the commu- 
nitv to enrich their own lives as well 
In-service music teachers find that 
the students who participate in this 
program return to their own school 
orchestras with a new concept ot 
discipline, of tonal beauty, of rhvth- 
mic precision, of nuance and shad- 
1 raise the level 


ing, and, as a result, 


of performance tor the entire group. 


Che 


he arsals 


teachers who come to the re 


leave with new ideas and 


inspiration for perfecting the tech 

niques of their own school orchest- 

ras 
The 


becoming aware of 


professional musicians are 
work 
being done by music teachers in the 
makes tor 


} 
} 


between the 


the good 
public schools, and this 


a bette pro 


rapport 


fessional performer and the musi 
educator, 

The University 
comes more keenly 


value of the Musi¢ Department not 


be 


Administration 
aware ot the 


only as a service on the campus in 


bringing instruction in apphied, 
theoretical, musicological and edu- 
music to. its 


cational courses In 


students, but as a community-cen- 
tered activity interested in enriching 
the lives of other voung people as 
well. 

The Music Department benefits 
by discovering talented and _ inter- 
ested high school students who may 
wish to follow a musical career. 
Through its scholarship program tt 
discovers talent which is worth fos- 
tering and supporting. Through 
sponsoring such workshops, the per- 
formance level of musicians 
is being raised considerably, and the 


education is being 


school 


cause of musik 
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furthered in many respects. 

It is hoped that there are other 
communities which will carry out 
such a workshop program, Everyone 
stands to benefit from such activities, 
and the cost financially is small com- 
pared to the which accrue 
to the individuals and communities 


participating. BDD> 


values 





DO WE “TRAIN” OR 
“EDUCATE” THEM? 
(Continued from page 16 


ample, in the string instruments than 
there was a few vears ago. Perhaps 
the day is not too far distant when 
a school will receive equal public 
acclaim for having a fine orchestra 
a good marching band. The 


band seems 


as tor 


quality musi¢ 


SH oul 


to be gracually improving and cet 
tainly our school choral groups 
present many fine performances ol 
our greatest choral] literature 
Yet, at a time when it seems ob 
vious that our country has suffered 
a set-back in scientific accomplish- 
ment, and there is a great hue and 
crv in the nation’s press for an in 


creased emphasis on education in 


scientific fields, we need to be cet 


tain that we are doing the ver 


best we can in 


insure that 


our field in order to 
an improvement in sci 
entific education is not accomplished 


at the expense of music and_ the 
other arts 
What « 


our students instead of merely 


} 


an be done to 


* train 


ing” them? First of all, throug 
program, let's the qual 


oul mprove 


itv of the music we teach. Much of 


that 


the musi is plaved by 

bands is not of a very high quality 
Band directors complain that good 
music is hard to locate or is too 
difficult for their groups to play 
Good. plavable music ?s available 


for a band director who searches fo1 
it, however; and if bandmen insisted 
music, the 


on plaving only good 


publishers would print more of it 
Fine contemporary composers should 
be further encouraged to write music 
for band that is within the technical 
grasp ol school band plavers 

Band directors should also exam 
concerning 


the 


thei 
marching 

principal raz 
then it 


ine 

their 
band’s 
marching, 


philosophies 
activities. If 
d'etre is 


ton 


surely is on a 
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shaky foundation. Fine music that 
is well played should be the founda- 
tion for the band’s existence. March- 
ing activities should be kept in a 
sensible role that is predicated on 
the group's ability to sound good. 
If this were true, perhaps more band 
members would want to continue 
playing in a band when they leave 
high school. 

Our 


also be based on good music that ts 


other musical groups should 


well performed. Perhaps there is too 
much emphasis on popular music in 
many choral programs. Of course 
the students like it: 

\ certain amount of popular 
the reper- 
but 


almost everyone 
does 
1S appropri ite in 
ral group 


musi¢ 


toire of a school ch 


it should not form the foundation 
for the repertoire. That function 
should be filled by the very finest 
choral music that the group is Ca- 


pable of performing 
In the field of elementary vocal! 


music the word “train” and its part- 


ner “drill’’ have already been de- 
clared dead The latest philosophy 


study 


in this area stat music 


13; 


the burlding «¢ 


the 


es that 
um at rf 


rather shi 


should not 


skills but yuld aim at 
development of an understanding 


and music 


appreciation of fine 
Those of us who are not experts in 


ld l ‘Amen 


this field can onl and 
wish that the same philosophy were 


V say 
instrumental 


Actually the two aims are not as 


divergent as it might seem. A student 
who has been educated” to under 
stand sood music will gain the ne 
cessarv skills because he will see that 


he has to have them 


little benefit to a student wl 


music 
music teaching should 


All of ow 

be dominated by the goal of teach- 
ing bovs and oirls to know and love 
aie hie. ll 


order to do this, we 


good music. In 
than “train 


them. >>> 


must do more them: we 


must ‘educate’ 


C. G. Conn, Ltd., of Elkhart, In- 
diana, has announced the appoint 
ment of Frank Konn 
manager and Coles A. Doty, Jr. to the 


newly-created post ol director ot edu- 


as advertising 


cational services for the band instru 
W. Echols is the 
manager handling for- 


ment division. I 


new expo! { 


eign service. 
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LET’S HEAR OUR HERITAGE 


(Continued from page 48) 


approbation of the opera-house gal- 
lerv. It was used in the churches and 
in the com:munities for purposes that 
were immediate and obvious to those 
who created and those who used 
it. 

Why do we not hear more of this 
school and college recitals 
One excuse is that not 
mod- 


music 
and concerts? 
very much of it is 
ern editions. Yet there is enough of 
William Billings’ choral music avail- 
able fill an entire evening's pro- 
eram. (Whether entire 
program of Billings’ music would be 


available in 


or not an 
appealing to an audience 
The point that 


this vast literature 


generally 
is another matte 
ot 
available. 


at least some 


is readily Several publish- 


catalogs carry titles by one or 


of the 
earlier. The 
dation currently 

complete works of 


ers’ 
composers mentioned 
Moravian Music Foun- 
is publishing the 
the early Mora 
America. 


more 


vian composers in 


Music Available 


of music by seven 


\mer- 


editions 


If the paucity 
teenth and eighteenth-century 
ican in modern 
is considered 

hindrance. Libraries 
States contain 
of this material 


former 


composers 
sull no 


United 


is 


the 


that 
in 


acute, 


original sources 
one per 
need. And 
a scholar to 


more 
than 
normally 


any 
would 
one does not need to be 
micro- 
are 


Photostatic 01 


of these 


obtain its use. 


filmed works 


copies 
to obtain. 


relatively easy 

Oscar Sonneck’s Bibliography of 
Early American Secular Music and 
Allen Brinton’s Bibliography of 
Early Religious American Must 
both list composers, titles and loca- 
tions of individual works and col- 
lections in a large number of 


libraries in this country, 

Vhe transcription of most of the 
works is a simple matter, And there 
is hardly one of them so complex 
as to preclude its use even by inex- 
perienced performers. Moreover, the 
delight one can find in merely seek- 
ing out the material is rewarding in 
itself. 

The interpretation of early Amer- 
ican music poses almost no problems 
all. But historical back- 


at some 









ground and biography are necessary 
for a sound interpretive scheme, and 
these are provided by several books, 
including Gilbert Chase’s America’s 
Mustc, John Tasker Howard's Our 
American Music and Percy Scholes’ 
The Puritans and Their Music tn 
England and New England. The bio- 
graphical notes found in R. F. Gold- 
man’s Landme Early Ame? 


irks in can 


Music also are valuable. 

In addition, one may consult some 
of the earlv collections and antholo 
cies, such as Supply Belcher’s The 
Harmony. of Matn in which are 
found detailed instructions for the 
interpretation of notation and_ the 
establishment of proper tempos 
These little treatises, of Course, are 
a little more difficult to piece to 
eether in the aggregate in order to 
provide a general basis for perform- 
ance. Nevertheless. thev are fasci 
nating to read. 

The usefulness of this relatively 
untapped body of musical (meri 
cana should be evident. In the 
schools its use can readily be corre 

} 


lated with studies in American his 


torv. Even more logical would be its 
use in the services of certain Protes 
tant churches in the United States 


Above and beyond any purely ar- 


tistic value this music 


should be proud that it flourished 


May possess 
albeit in 
all 
irom a 
all 


should 


environment, 
no 


in our own 
By means Is 


importance e, 


another century. 
of it of 
artistic 
truly 


ereat 
standpoint. But 


and 


purely 
of it 
demonstrate our pride in it by per 
forming it often. PPP 


is ours, we 


more 


President of 
Women, 
an- 


W. Seay, 
College 


Edward 
Centenary 
Hackettstown, N. J., 
nounced that a piano accompanist 
scholarship will be awarded annual- 
ly to an entering [his 
$1250 s« holarship, con- 
tribute toward tuition expenses and 
private piano study, will cover a 
two-year period, with renewal for the 
‘cond year subject to review by the 
ollege’s Scholarship Committee. Ap- 
plications for the 1958 award must 
be submitted by March Ist. 


tor 
recently 


freshman. 
which will 
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MUSIC FOR EVERYONE? 


(Continued 


unstable, who, vou 


benefit 


emotionally 


think, will by a combined 


musical experience in the band. The 


band work is for the specialized few, 
the good the with 
abilitv. and faults 
and work them out. This experience 
is for the well-adjusted, the ones who 


students, ones 


courage to face 


can take criticism without flinching 


and who can lose their ‘“chairs”’ with 
good CTACcE 

Give me your best, not the refuse 
from your teeming classrooms. Then 


I will give vou a group that is pleas- 


ant to listen to, one that will improve 


the morale of the school. And, if 
vou have some that are borderline 
cases or only average in ability, with 


ittitude, they can become 





inspired to achieve greater things 


THE EDUCATOR OR 
THE PERFORMER? 





cians—those  primaril\ 


wuublic performance—showed a vio 


ditter« 


me musicians 


lentls nt pattern from 


those engaged primal 


Yet each 


CONLOTMAIL 


iiv in music education 


group showed a Strong 


of interest of its own 
this sort, 


As with anv research of 


there will be exceptions. Failure to 
agree in pattern of interest with the 
leaders of a chosen field does not 


necessarily imply failure in the field 
It de 
individual belongs to the group fron 


ves imply that the non-agreeing 


’ ? , 7? 
which most of the failures i & come, 


The individual whose interests come 


closest to agreeing helongs fo the 
group from which most of the sue 
cessful professtonals will come. The 
Stanford test should not be consid 


ered as a basis for final dec ision but, 


as an encouragement or a warning, 
it can be of the utmost value to 
music and music education. 


and the 
negli- 


It can be taken by mail 
cost and time required are 
gible. To ot 
with the original research it seems 


been 


those us who assisted 


unbelievable that it has not 


adopted as standard practice in the 


music field, as it has in so many 


others. DPD> 
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from page 42) 


than they themselves believed pos- 
sible. Music ts for everyone—for ev- 
ervone to enjoy, that is, but not 


necessarily to produce. We cannot by themselves. 
all paint pictures, we cannot all So. the band. the orchestra, the 
write books, but we can all enjoy picked a cappella chorus—let these 
these works of art. be formed from the best the school 
Too often we forget about the has to offer! And your other pupils? 
upper level of ability in the class- Let them do recreational singing if 
room. We try to pull up the bottom they will: let them listen to records 
group rather than develop the top, and yuire a healthy respect for 
those who will become our future music iterature and our heritage 
leaders and future teachers. These even as they study the past in Eng 
must not be embittered or discour- lish and historv. Let the enjoy 
aged in the fruitful search for learn listening and learning in groups 
ing nd understanding Too often 1ich shall have as their easily at- 
we ha let them go on bv themselves ned goal the e t of musi 
e we have run around to the This done, the specialized group 
rear to t vhip up the lageards v ther ve tree to il s | oh as it 


time 
given them a permanent feeling of 


abilities. Then, by spending so much 


with the laggards, we have 


inferiority, that they needed special 





help, that life’s problems were too 
difficult for them, that they were not 
good enough to meet the standards 





itic a samplin f abilities and 
>> 


titudes. > 
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PEABODY CON 


Complete musice! ‘raining in oll branches. Diploma. M. Mus., B. Mus., Teacher's certificate 
Affiliation wit Mopkins University, Goucher and Loyola Colleges. Dormitories. Member 
of the Notiona: association of Schools of Music and the Middle States Association of 


>= ; 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 
For Catalog Write 


College of Music 
REGINALD STEWART, Director 


Registrar 9 East Mount Vernon Place, Baltimore 2, Maryland 





SERVATORY 








LUTTON MUSIC PERSONNEL SERVICE 


The Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency—Music Department 


F YOU ARE AVAILABLE for a teaching position the field of Music, let us 
be of service to you. We have calls for Music Teachers with degrees in 
phases of Applied Music and Music Education the Public Schools, Colleges 
Universities and Conservatories 

C. A. Lutton, Manager HArrison 7-1279 64 E. Jackson Boulevard 


B. Lutton, Ass’t. Mgr. 


Chicago 4, Illinois 
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“PIANO SIGHT READING CAN BE TAUGHT” 
with the Original Ida Elkan Books 
{ 7 books—385 


COMPLETE COURSE (consisting of 
Please send money order to: Ida Elkan, Dire 
Carnegie Hall Suite 301.302 Seventh Ave 





You'll learn ‘em 


Order from your dealer 
or direct from publisher 


HARTMAN PUBLISHING CO 


Corne r 


School approved by New York State 


quicker with a CHORD 
DICTIONARY 


$700 


19318 Baseline Rd. Glendora, California 





PPP LPPOL OS 


pages) $10, including postage 
tor of Ida Elkan School of Music, 
6th St.. New York 19, N. Y. 


Yept. of Education 


| 
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At Home Today And 
Put It To Work In Your 


Classroom 









Tomorrow 





























Just Off the Press — 


as it appeared in the 


music journal 
1957 annual 


FORTY PORTRAITS 


accompanied by brief biographical sketches, exactly 
as published in the 1957 Annual are now available 
in full sets of individual 514” x 8” cards—in handy, 
practical form for purposes of bulletin board dis- 
play, referewce files, scrap-books, mailings or any 
other special or personal use. Avoid tearing the 


pages from your 1957 Annual. 


LIMITED QUANTITIES AVAILABLE 
Originally prepared at the request of many Music 
Journal subscribers, additional quantities in limited 
supply were published to meet further demands. 


Se id } 
Oe - s2athah , 
The} are Avaliavie io 


p op , } 

* ’ .* . sh fa y ' 

YOu While the SH] ply lasts. 
Fi 


A GALLERY of 
LIVING AMERICAN COMPOSERS 








To Subscribers 
$1.15 for the complete set — Postage Paid 


To Non-Subscribers Enclosed find $ 


$2.15 for the complete set — Postage Paid 


SUBSCRIPTION RATE $3.00 A YEAR 


Name 


music journal 


New York 19, N. Y. 


Address 


157 West 57th Street 


City 


RH ——-——-—-----7 


COMPOSERS 
OF DISTINCTION 


LEROY ANDERSON 
HAROLD ARLEN 
SAMUEL BARBER 
ROBERT RUSSELL BENNETI 
IRVING BERLIN 
LEONARD BERNSTEIN 
AARON COPLAND 
HENRY COWELL 

PAUL CRESTON 
NORMAN DELLO JOIO 
DAVID DIAMOND 
DUKE ELLINGTON 
LUKAS FOSS 

DON GILLIS 

MORTON GOULD 
FERDE GROFIT 
HOWARD HANSON 
ROY HARRIS 

ALAN HOVHANESS 
FRANK LOESSER 
FREDERICK LOEWE 
GIAN CARLO MENOTTI 
BOB MERRILI ‘ 
DOUGLAS MOORI 2 
HAROLD MORRIS 
WALTER PISTON 

COLE PORTER 
QUINCY PORTER 
JOHN POWELI 
WALLINGFORD RIEGGER 
RICHARD RODGERS 
HAROLD ROMI 
WILLIAM SCHUMAN 
TOM SCOTT 

ROGER SESSIONS 

JULE STYNI 

DEEMS TAYLOR 
VIRGIL THOMSON 
HARRY WARREN 

ALEC WILDER 


Order Now! 


. Please send items checked 


40 Portraits (1 am a subscriber) — $1.15 


Enter my subscription for 1 year and also send 
portraits $4.15. 


40 Portraits — $2.15 


State 
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THE UNAPPRECIATED 
ERIK SATIE 


(Continued from page 14 


compositions should be welcome, 
since they contain comparatively few 
technical hurdles. 

Although much of Satie’s piano 
France by 


music is published in 


Esc hig, a considerable 


amount is imported and available 


Salabert o1 


in the United States through G. 
Ricordi and Co., Inc., New York, 
and Associated Music Publishers, 
New York. The Gymnopedies are 


printed in this country, available 
| 
' 


E. B. Marks Music Cor 


through the 


poration, New York 
We must agree that Satie was an 
individualist, that he provoked the 


t 
t 


thinking of his contemporaries, tha 
} 


he held high ideals for his art, that 
he injected humor into his work, 
and that each of his works fore 
shadowed the lines on which French 
music of the last fiftv vears has de 
veloped. Perhaps it is not so im 
portant that the performer of to 
dav realize in detail the manv facets 


personalitv and creativity, 


of Satie’s 


but we should it least be aware of 


his significance and know and _ useé 


his compositions. >>> 


The Henrv§ Street Settlement’s 
Music School is presenting its annual 
Concert Series at the Playhouse, 466 
Grand Street New York, N. 
Forthcoming events will include a 


joint recital bv faculty members 
Adelaide Bishop, soprano, and_ Ilse 
Sass, pianist, January 18; a Jewish 
Music Festival which will feature 
Elaine Sutin, violinist, Mark Olf 
folk singer, and Herbert Stessin and 
Harvey Wedeen, duo-pianists, Feb 
ruarv 8: staged presentation of, 


comic 


Wolf-Ferrari’s 


for Fathers, performed by the Opera / 


Workshop and Music School On: 
chesira, March 7, 8 and 9: and a 
chamber music concert, provided by 
Eileen Flissler, pianist, and members 
of the Woodwind Faculty, March 29 


Hojo Records, of Millersburg, 
Ohio, are issuing some special bar- 
ber shop material on LP discs, using 
chapters ‘of 


groups selected from 


S.P.E.B.S.Q.S.A. 


JANUARY, 1958 
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Classified Ads 





recordings and tapes 


reeds for sale 





opera, Sc/ ols j 


RARE RECORDINGS—CLARKE, PRYOR, SOUSA 
etc. on Disc and Tape. Write: G. D. Br 


2199 Lakeview Ave 15, Mich 


idges 


Detroit 


ORCHESTRA 


cuttings 


BANDS 


anc 


SCHOOL 


Multiple 


ATTENTION 


directors pressings dise 


from your recorded tapes. All speeds. Top qual- 
ity, lowest prices. Also High Fidelity Components 
Write for 


92 Pinehurst Avenue 


Patmor Sound Systems 


New York 33, N. Y 


quotations 


78 RPM AND LP RECORDS OF OUTSTANDING 
Solvation bands. Send for 
list. Salvation Army Supplies & Purcahsing Dept 


Army brass record 


BASSOON REEDS: $1.25 each. Professionally 





made by William Koch, 22 years first bassoon- 
ist U.S. Marine Band. 2600 Third Ave. South, 
St. Petersburg 12, Florida 
. 
miscellaneous 





WANT TO AUGMENT YOUR INCOME? We can 
provide the opportunity of full-time employment 
to several retired band orchestra directors or 
teachers of instrumental music. Knowledge of the 
good health, and a car 


school music situation 


are requisites. We would like to hear from you. 














321 W. 13th Street, N. Y. C Please write to: Box 1965, Chicago 90, Illinois. 
CLASSIFIED RATES 
Four lines cr less $4.50 Each additiona! line 90e 
Deduct 10% for two or more insertions 
Allow approximately 6 average words to the line 
Copy due first of the month preceding issue. 
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FROM OUR 
READERS 





“THANK vou for the very help- 

ful article in the October issue 
by Kathyrn Sanders Rieder, Why Not 
Satisfy the Musical Child? 1 found 
this article especially good in meet- 


ing 


s 


ing. More articles of this nature will 


some of my problems in teach- 


have an influence in making better 
teachers and much happier pupils 
in this wonderful world of music. 

I enjoy the Musi 
much. Each issue is packed with a 
variety of articles that are most in- 
teresting and helpful. 


Thank vou 


Journal very 


exceedingly 


Mrs. A. W. Wellstein 
Illinots 


Crene sfO. 





UBREY B 
4 AXticle, The 
writes of 


HAINES in his ar- 
Organ—King of In- 
the 
best known church organs of North 


“Some of 


sfruments, 


America” including the “Cathe- 
dral of the Holy Cross” in Boston. 
Unless there has been a recent 


change made there, the instrument 
Conn There 
are very fine large organs in some of 
the churches. The Boston chapter 
of the A.G.O. could acquaint Mr. 
Haines with information. 

Curtis 
Vass. 


is a electronic organ. 


correct 
—~George I. 
Roxbury, 





1 Be rHE BEST of mv knowl- 
edge, the Holv Cross Cathedral 
owns four organs. They have a large 
pipe organ in the main church that 
has been there for a goodly numbet1 
About ten vears ago they 
purchased a 
electronic organ for the sanctuary of 
the main church. They also have a 
smaller Conn electronic organ in one 


of the chapels and a third one in the 


of vears. 


Conn “Connsonata” 


Convent 


—Joseph C. Selig 
Boston, Mass. 





[ ISN'T the fact that “In and 

Out of Tune” dealt with my 
favorite musical form that makes me 
sav: The Nov.-Dec. issue is really 
outstanding. 

I had already arrived at that con- 
clusion before I leafed to “In and 


Out. Truly there’s something 
for everv musi the 
and I can hardly wait to read several 


lover in issue, 
pieces that caught my eve. 

All good wishes. 
—Deac Martin 

Cle: eland, Ohi 





ent have a verv fine magazine, 
and I am very proud to have 
my article appear in the October 
issue. 

Orne) 


} 
I fo? ida 


— George 


Jacksonville, 





FROM CHARLES MUNCH 


HE following letter was writ- 

ten by Charles Munch, Music 
Director of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, in reply to a comment 
his audience 


from a member of 


much for vour 


the 


“Thank vou very 


and for warm and 


recent lette1 
partisan interest that you take in ow 
work. I am always pleased to re 
ceive communications from listeners, 
know what we 


communicating 


since thev let me 


have succeeded in 
from the stage. 
“You reproach me for playing too 


much music, and I 
understand your point of view, since 


amusement 


contemporary 
you come to concerts tol 
or distraction or perhaps for con 
solation—surely for pleasure. But we 
are asking vou to do something, to 
participate actively in an exchange 
between performer and public, when 
we want you to listen to something 
new, dificult to under 


stand, even difficult to listen to, espe 


something 


cially at first encounter. 
“T consider it our duty to devote, 
let us say, one-quarter of a concert 


to the 





which is truly the minimum 
music written in our time. It is our 
duty to make live again not just the 
masterpieces of the past dear to our 
hearts. We must make heard 
the music that represents the artistic 


also 


expression of the time we live in, 


music that mav at the same time 
prepare for the future. 
“It is our duty to the voung to 


give them the opportunity to be 
heard. Music written on paper must 
be realized and The 
painter's work or the s« ulptor’s work, 


considered 


when completed, exists for all to 


‘ 


see. Music to exist must be playe 
and who is to play it if we do not: 
I tell vou frankly that it would be 
easier for us to play only older mu- 
sic, just as it would be easier for vou 
imposed this 
ourselves, we 


obligation to 


as a listener, but if we 
restriction on would 
be abandoning 


historv.” DP — 


our 





NEW SCHIRMER HEAD 
USTAVE SCHIRMER, 


dent of the music publishing 


Presi 


firm of G. Schirmer, Inc. for the 
past 14 vears, and associated with 
the firm since 1911, has announced 


his decision to retire. Mr. Schirmet 


will continue as a consultant to the 
company and his services will be 
available at all times. At a recent 
meeting of the board of directors, 


Rudolph Tauhert was elected to suc- 
ceed Mr. Schirmer as President. For 
Tauhert n 


1 
has bee 


over 20 vears, M1 
of the firm’s vast 
printing division. During that period 
doubled the 


ceneral manage! 


he has more than 


eration of the plant, so that today it 
is producing approximately 75°, 0 
United 
ble 


all musi 
Mi 


long-standing 


printed in the 


States Tauhert’s innumera 


and contacts in the 


field and the universal esteem in 
which he is held are ample test 
monv to his administrative ability 


as well as to his personal popularity 
G. Schirmer, Inc 
1861. 


} 


established in 
is one of the oldest muUSI¢ pub 
lishing firms in the country and is 
especially well known for its / 

of Musical C 
lv, fon outstanding 
{mahi and the Night Visitors bv 
Gian-Carlo Menotti, West Side Storm 
sernstein and Samuel 


Mw hose wol ld 


lassics and, more recent 


scores) as 


such 


by Leonard 
Barber’: 
miere is scheduled for January 15th 


Vanessa, pre 
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THE SPIRIT OF MAN 
In the Ancient World it was said: The starry heavens are wheels 
of fire . . . that move by the principle of Harmony _. . and in the 
moving become Musical. And fhe gods and the immortals of 


the earth assembie round the gleaming throne of Zeus, 
ond hearken fo the Music of the Heavenly Spheres. 


From time immemorial, Music weaves its golden thread 
through the glorious history of Man. in every age 
Music expresses his hopes, his dreams. 


Music is a living part of Man, of his culture. Its creation——h 


inspiration sublime. 


The spirit of Music is inherent in Leblanc’s idea!s and \ 
philosophy—it is the very essence of Leblanc’s creative 
instrument making. 


2 


For we believe this: That the vision of man is measured by the 
extent of his ideals. 


G. LEBLANC CORPORATION Kenosha, Wisconsin 








Zews, chief of the pagan 
gods of cincient Greece, wos 
portrayed by Phidios in 

this magnificent stotve of 
heroic proportions. With 
fobrics of besten gold 

and fesh of inigid ivory 

it is one of the impressive 
Ancient Seven Wanders 

The painting by Artist 
Moric Lorrinaga appears in 
Lowell Thames’ Cineromo 
adventure, ‘Seven Weaders 
of the World 





